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“CAMPAIGN NOTES. 


~The united labor party is in good condi- 
tion in Albany, and has a straight ticket 


VOL. In— 


jin the field, Edward J. Lee being the can- 


didate for state senate and P. S. O’Heaney 
for assembly. An attempt was made in 
the beginning to run the labor vote as a 
sort of Irving Hall tender to old party pol- 
itics, but when the convention, mainly 
composed of Knights of Labor, came to- 
gether, their first move was the adoption 
of the Syracuse platform, which spoiled 
the schemes of the trading politicians. J. 
J. McCabe, member from this district of 
the state committce, is a good or- 
ganizer, and has done efficient work. On 
Wednesday of last week, when I spoke 
in flbany, it was impossible for 
eur friends to get a large hall, a 
_ fair for the Catholic cathedral occupying 
‘the opera house and the next largest hall, 
inthe Armorv building, having recently 
‘been bought by the Catholic Union, who 
refused to let it for a united labor meeting. 
The only one remaining was Van Vechten 
hall, which accommodates but six hundred 
people, and this our friends had to content 
themselves with. At the hour set for the 
mecting not only was it packed, but there 
was such a great crowd around the doors 
that we had to adjourn to the park, where 
I made a short open air speech, and then 
wert to the hall, where a crowded and most 
enthusiastic audience awaited me. There 
is no doubt that our friends in Albany will 
give a good account of this ccunty. 
Among the interesting men I met in Al- 
bany was George Frank, one of the land 
reformers of forty years ago, when Evans 
Jed the agitation for the homestead law 
and Duganne was writirg his spirited 
songs. Lilie the cther veterans of that 
time, Mr. Frank is jubilant at seeing the 
doctrine of the Jand for the people coming 
so rapidly to the front. 


The united labor party is also in good 
condition in Westchester county. It has 
. nominated a straight and strong ticket for 

local offices, and expects to poll a very 
Jarge vote. I spoke at Sing Sing on Thurs- 

day night of last week, following Mr. Flan- 
agan, who has been sent out by the tele- 
graphers, and 1s Going good work in organ- 
izing. James Mahon, president of the Sing 

Sing club, presided, and though it was a 

very rainy night we had a full house. 

Our nominee for assenbly, Mr. John G. 

Mecouch, was present on the platform. 

Ispoke in Yonkers on Friday night to an- 
other crowded house, Dr. W.N. Southworth 

the son of the famous novelist, Mrs. E. D. 

E. N. Southworth, presiding. Dr. South- 


wort, is one of the men who accepted our | 


priciples years before the political move- 
anent began, and he is now taking a very 
earnest part in the work. He tells me 
- that his mother is aiso a warm advocate of 
"the docirine. Matthew K. Couzens, our 
eandidate for state engineer and survevor, 
_ §vas present, but he is not 2 taiker and did 
~~ mot-mzke a speech. He is, however, a 
- mau highly esteemed by all who know 
him and will add strength to our ticket in 
is locality. 

The third place I spoke at in West- 
ester county was New Rochelle, 
en Saturday afternoon, at a meeting 
which had been arranged for by 
Dr. ‘Huntington. It was a bad time 
id dhe meceling was a smail one, but it 

id good for ailtaat. 
mong our active friends in this county 
‘is Alexonder Sutierland of Yonkers, whois 
now Going gocd work in organizing the 
smatier. towns. He belongs to a family 
isting of a father aud three sons, who 
re i thoroughly in 1 earnest in the new 


Saturday ¥ night I spoke at three great 
meetings i mm Brookive, the size and enthu- 
Siasmi of which fairly astonished me. In 

‘the beginning our friends Jooked upon 


 Brooklya as a rather backward place, but 


om these meetings and what I hear of 

ithe strength of the organization there it 

will hardly be much oeune New York on 
ection dav. 


- Utica i is. another of the places where the 
progress of the. united Jabor party 
has exceeded all expectation. When 
Mr. Pentecost opened the campaign 
here so little interest was taken 
that his audience hardly exceeded fifty 
persons, but he made, so those who were 
present say, a magnificent speech, which 
sent the whole fifty out to talk about 
the doctrine. Whea Dr. McGlynn came 
he had a crowded audience ia the largest 
eo and then came ae E: ies te pen 


nicht toa tank aud prea fatelligeat 
audience in the opera house, and answered 
wany questions which showed creat in- 

vest in the movement. Rev. H. W. 
Whitfield, a Presbyterian clergyman, pre- 
sided. We have now a good organization 
in Utica, of which Thos. Sweeny is presi- 
~ dent, and Geo. M. Faulkner is secretary, 
and our friends say that they are increas- 
ing in numbers every day and expect to 
poll a Jarge vote. 

-imet in Utica George E. Bedell of Her- 
kimer, state committeeman from the 
Twenty-fourth district. His report of 
Berkimer county is Very encouraging. 
ie says our doctrines are rapidiy taking 
hold of the farmers, and that they have 
nominaied a full united labor ticket and 
expect a very good showing on election 
day. Three months ago, Mr. Bedell says, 
he knew no one in the county besides him- 
self who stood on our platform, butys . he 


& confident of at jeast a thousand vies, 
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I spoke on Tuesday at Ogdensburg, 
St. Lawrence county, one of the ee 
backward counties in the state so far as 
the united Jabor movement is concerned. 
Until my visit there was no organization, 
and but one meeting had been held, that 
addressed by Dr. McGlynn. Before Dr. 
McGlvynn’s speech the popular impression 
about us had been that we were a set of 
cranks and destructives, bent upon divid- 
ing property and taxing the farmers 
out of their homes, but for all 
that Dr. McGlynn had = a _ great 
niecting and produced a great effect. 
I heard of it first from a railroad conduc- 
tor whom I met week before last between 
Rouse’s Point and St. Albans, Vt., who 
said he happened to be in Ogdensburg that 
night, and went out of curiosity to see the 
man, and with the intention of staying 
only a few minutes; but he sat there listen- 
ing to the doctor for two hours and forty 
minutes, and could have stayed for two 
i. rs and forty minutes more. “It was 
totally different from any political meeting 
I ever attended,” said the conductor. ‘Dr. 
McGlynn did not have a werd to say 
against any one else. It was more 
like a sermon, and there was more real 
religion in it than in any sermon I ever 
heard. If I could hear a sermon hke that 
I would go to church every Sunday.” Simi- 
lar to this was the effect upon the towns- 
people, and since Dr. McGlynn’s speech 
the land question has been generally dis- 
cussed, 

It sot another impulse on Tuesday night 
when I spoke to an audience that crowded 
every part of the large and beautiful 
opera house in the city hall. At the con- 
clusion of the meeting a united Jabor 
organization was effected, Mr. H. M. 
Davidson, a prominent member of the 
Knights of Labor, being chosen chairman, 
and Mr. George FE. Algie, a dry goods 
merchant, secretary. The good seed is 
now well planted in Ogdensburg and 
a goodly crop will shoW in votes in the 
coming election, but the great effect of 
what is now being done here and through- 
out the state will not be perceived until 
some time after. 

Tam every day more and more convinced 
from what I have seen in this campaign that 
itis entirely possible for the united labor 
party to firmly hold the electoral vote of 
the Empire state next year. For what we 
are now doing is like the striking of a 
spark ina tinder or the throwing of a lighted 
match among shavings. Everywhere, al- 
though they may not yet have received 
them, the mass of the people are ready 
for our doctrines, and everywhere in 
country and town there. are such 
flagrant iustances of the injustice of the 
present system of taxation that, once atten- 
tion is called to 1t and a rational remedy 
proposed, the work of propaganda goes on 
of itself. Everywhere I go I find t'1t peo- 
ple crowd around me after the con usion 
of my speaking to give me local e.amples 
of how our present treatment of land 
stands in the way of improvement, of how 
heavily the homestead owner and farmer 
are taxed as compared with the holder of 
vacant land, and how the holders of large 
amounts of personal property laugh at the 
laws taxing them. If I could note and 
write wll I hear upen these subjects 
I could fill Tre Stranparp every week. 
“Tam with you,” said an Ogdensburg man 
to me last night. “I am with you from 
now on, and I am glad some party has 
come forward to advocate a rational sys- 
tem of taxation. T have been walking past 
2 vacant lot going to and from my house 
every day for these ten years. The owner 
is not even compelied to put a sidewalk on 
it, and the snow lies there in winter and it 
is dusty insummer. Iwentto him three 
years ago on behalf of some friends of mine, 
who were willing to pay a reasonable price 
for lots, and wished to build houses, which 
would have very much improved our 
neighborhood, but he wanted two or three 
times what the land is worth to-day, and 
when I remonstrated told me that he could 
afford to carry it until he got his price. Iam 
with the party that proposes to make him 
pay as much for holding that.land as we 
have to pay who put up houses and im- 
prove the town. If the united labor party 
carries cut its system of taxation he will 
find that biock too heavy to carry any 
longer.” 

Among my auditors in Ogdensburg last 
night was a resident of Ottawa, Canada. 
We had only heard of us through the mis- 
representations that had been made, and it 
required a good deal of persuasion on the 
part of a friend to induce him to come to 
the nieeting. But when the meeting was 
over he proclaimed himself unreservedly 
and enthusiastically an advocate of the 
single tax, and declared that he would go 
back to Ottawa and use his best efforts 
from this time on to spread the doctrine of 
equal rights. 

Another Canadian who was present 
was Mr. John Berks of Cardinal, 
Ontario, who goes home with the avowed 
intention of starting an anti-poverty so- 
ciety or a land and labor club in his home. 
I met here also Mr. C. L. Fowler of Pots- 
dam, and Mr. M. B. Murphy of Massena, 
anda number of other friends from other 
smaller towns in this county. We are 
breaking ground in the country this 
year, but it will not take long 
to give us an _ organization § in 
every hamlet. In the meantime we 
may look with confidence to the Sth of 
November for a vote that will astonish the 
politicians and show that the long looked 
for party of the people has indeed been 
bora, Ragen GORGE, 


CHRISTIANS AT THE POLLS 


A new movement has come, gathering 
under a common standard men of all 
classes, callings, beliefs. These men have 
formed themselves into a party. They 
have adopted a name—that of United 
Labor. They have entered into a political 
campaign that extends to every corner of 
this Empire state. They have raised 
wholly new issues. They are presenting 
social and economic questions in place of 
the personal rivalries and sectional ani- 
mosities that for years have been the sub- 
jects of party competition. This new party 
stands fairly before the people of this state 
and makes its voice heard through the 
land. It appeals to every class in the com- 
munity for acceptance and support. It 
appeals to the intelligence of the public in 
its plain statements of indisputable facts, 
its irrefragable logic, its keen analysis. 
It appeals to the moral sense of men by 
its cry for justice, fair dealing, equality of 
privileges. But it urges a yet more 
powerful claim; it appeals to the heart 
of society, for it speaks in the name 
of religion, in the name of God the Father 
and of Christ the Son and Brother. Re- 
ligion has long been excluded from the 
arena of politics, or regarded as an unwel- 
come visitor. But under the influence of 
this new movement, sacred names, rever- 
ently uttered, and spiritual truths, earnest- 
ly set forth, are heard in political caucuses, 
in excited conventions, in the halls of as- 
sembly districts, on the platforms of concert 
halls and theaters, Sometimes what was 
announced as a political speech becomes a 
simple utterance of the truth of the gospel 
of Christ, the fatherhood of God, the broth- 
erhood of man. It might be thought that 
this was an accidental feature, resulting 
from the personnel of some of the present 
leaders of the party, an adventitious thing 
evincing no response from the masses. But 
men in these days do not listen patiently to 
declamation in which they take no interest, 
and yet vast audiences in all parts of this 
state have been content to listen for an 
hour ata time to the enunciation of the 
primary truths of religion set forth as the 
ground on which the doctrines of the united 
labor party rest. And if those who come 
to scoff do not yet remain to pray, yet 
many who come in a spirit of idle curiosity 
go away to repeat what they have heard, 
and bring others to come and receive the 
truth, These are patent facts, and what- 
ever significance they may or may not 
leave to others, there is one class in the 
community to which they must, it would 
be thought, appeal. This is the class that 
consists of those who openly avow them- 
selves believers in the teachings of Jesus 
Christ and claim to be His followers. 
Christians may disregard ordinary politics 
and turn away with indifference from the 
wranglings of office seekers; they cannot 
so safely disregard any man or body of 
men that asks a hearing in their Master's 
name. This the united labor party does. 

Fellow Christians, for I, too, claim a 
right to that glorious title, will you not 
give a calm consideration to the claims of 
this movement, appealing, as it does, in 
the name of our common Lord? Have 
you honestly considered the statements 
that this party presents to you? Are you 
quite sure that they are opposed to the 
gospel of Christ? Have you freed your 
mind from all misconception and preju- 
dice, the misrepresentations of a hostile 
press or the sneers of a mammon-worship- 
ing society? Have you given due weight 
to the fact that this new party is bringing 
back faith in the mysteries you reverence 
to thousands who had lost that faith, that 
thousands of men are glad to confess that 
this movement, condemned as false and 
unchristian, has made them better Chris- 
tians, more pure, more true, more devout? 
“By their faith ye shall know them.” 
Have you realized that while the old parties 
are appealing to motives the most sordid 
and debasing, this party urges men by the 
attraction of self-sacrifice, unselfishness, 
love of justice and truth, and that so per- 
sistently that where some lower incentive 
is used it instantly strikes the attention and 
jars like a false note in a strain of music? 
I know how constantly a different present- 
ment of the matter is forced upon you. As 
so often happens a single word 
serves the turn of those who 
would ruin our cause. ‘‘Confisca- 
tion.” This is the sham spectre that 
is paraded before the eves of religious peo- 
ple. It does its work, false though it be. 
Many of you really believe that what the 
united labor party contemplates is some 
wholesale breach of the eighth command- 
ment; that by some chicanery a few de- 
signing men are plotting to seize the reins 
of government and then to plunder the 
industrious and upright of the fruits of 
their toil, distributing the spoils among 
the idle and the vicious. If that is what 
you think we teach, no wonder at your in- 
dignation when we invoke the name of re- 
ligion on behalf of such a scheme of rob- 
bery. Butis it not worthy of you as fol- 
lowers of the apostolic teaching which 
bids us ‘Prove ail things” and to be 
“patient toward all men” to hear what the 
united labor party really does mean? We 
hold that “the land of a country belongs 
to the people of that country.” That in 
some sens® you mu st, acknowledge as true. 
During years past Congress has given 
away millions of acres of what are spoken 
of as public lands, together with the 
streams, rivers and other natural advan- 
tages of such iand, to various railroad 
companies and other corporations, The 


justification of these grants can only be 
that Congress is a body representative of 
the people composing this nation, and that 
the people owning the land in its corporate 
capacity chose to give some of it away! 
No one supposes that the members of con- 
gress had any other right to dispose of this 
land. But the amount of land is limited; 
there is only so much of it. Therefore, 
when what still remains of the public lands 
is given av ay or sold, as most of it has 
been to private persons at a nominal price, 
there will be no more land in the power of 
the people. But in the course of a few 
years the majority of the individuals in this 
nation will die, and in a few more years the 
present population of these states will have 
been replaced by a new collection of indi- 
viduals. Now will these new comers have 
no right to the land in which they are born? 
Will they as a nation be disinherited? If it 
is true that the land of a country belongs 
to the people of that country, why does it 
belong to that people at one period of 
its history and not at another? And if in 
future time the nation shall urge its claim 
to the land it inhabits, is this to be de- 
scribed as robbery? Does not the land be- 
long to our descendants as truly as it 
does to us, and have wea right to give away 
that which is not ours alone, but theirs as 
well? Isthere anything inconsistent with 
the highest teachings of Christian ethics in 
the declaration of Thomas Jefferson: ‘‘The 


dJand belongs in usufruct to the: living; 


the dead have neither powers nor 
rights over it?? But is it pro- 
posed that the government shall take and 
redistribute the land or seize and rent it 
out? Nothing of the kind. The rights of 
the nation can be acknowledged without 
any such revolutionary act as that. (And 
yet let us as Christians remember that we 
stand responsible for the justice of the 
divinely-revealed economy of the Old Tes- 
tament, and that the Mosaic system pro- 
vided for very nearly such a revolution 
every fifty years.) The claims of the na- 
tion may be satisfied much more simply. 
What is necessary is that the increasing 
value of the land produced by the growth 
of population should be used for the benefit 
of the whole people. This may be most 
easily accomplished by laying a tax on the 
value of the land and making that tax 
equal to the renting value of the land, at 


the same time removing the taxes on pro- 


duction and all other property. If this tax 
is used for the benefit of the community at 
large, then the community receives the real 
worth of its possessions, and all the individ- 
uals that compose the community share in 
the heritage that belongs to them. Is this 
confiscation? Is this contrary to the teach- 
ings of Christ? But is this change to he 
made by some political maneuvre? By no 
means. 

When it comes about it will be by the 
Geliberate action at the polls of the great 
majority of the people of this land. The 
very men who urge this act of justice are 
urging as well a system of voting which 
will free the ballot from the coercive 
power of money, trickery and_ political 
chicane and make the votes of the people 
express their real will. And if the 
people of this country declare for a system 
which shall give to every child born on 
this soil a share in the blessings that God 
has poured upon this country in the 
fertility of its soil, the richness of its 
mines, the healthfulness of its air, what 
will this be but a grand act of national 
obedience to the precept of Jesus Christ, 
‘‘Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you do ye also unto them likewise?” 
This is the reason why we believe that we 
have a right to appeal to you in the name 
of Christ. And ifour advocacy of these 
measures seems earnestness to the point 
of enthusiasm, we ask you to remember 
that while to many of you this question 
may be one of interest, but has no im- 
mediate or personal meaning, there are 
hundreds of thousands of men and women 
to whom it isa matter of life and death; 
yes, in the crowded slums of our great 
cities, even of salvation or damnation, 

JAMES O. 8. Huntinaton, Sup. O. H. C. 


Three Magnificent Meee Meetings in Broek- 
ya. ; 

If there was any doubt in the minds of fair 
minded persons that Brookiyn would poll a 
very large vote for the candidates of the 
united labor party it must have been dispelled 
on Saturday sight, when three immense mass 
meetings wers held at the same hour ia differ- 
ent parts of the city. The chief speakers were 
Dr. McGlynn, Henry George, Victor A. Wilder, 
John J. Clancy and Major A. R. Calboun; 
and the wildest enthusiasm prevailed. The 
chief meeting was heid in the Claremont ave- 
nue rink, said to be the largest hall in the city 
and capable of holding four thousand people. 
The place was packed, and though a large 
part of the assemblage was beyond the range 
of the speakers’ voices, men still lingered in 
the hope of catching some idea of what was 

ing on. At Williamsburg the capacious 
Grand Army hall was filled to the doors, and 
another immense crowd thronged Bartholdi 
hall in Greenpoint. For enthusiasm and num- 
bers these three great meetings far surpassed 
the hopes of the projectors. 


A Maes Blectivg at Webster Hali. 
On next Tuesday evening a mass meeting 
will be held in Webster hall, Eleventh street, 
between Third and Fourth avenues, of the 


Seventh senatorial district united labor 
party, comprising the Eighth, Tenth and 

ourteenth assembly districts. ‘Louis F. Post, 
Everett Glackin, Paul Meyer and William Mc- 
Cabe will deliver addresses. 


THE STANDARD invites correspondence from 
its friends throughout the atate relating to 
the progress of the campaign, and giving facts 
which may illustrate or bear upon the princi- 
ples advocated by the united labor party. 
Such correspondence shouid be. brief, and con- 
fined to the recital of facts, to avoid undue 
pressure upon ous codungs 


GUIDE POSTS FOR THE ROAD. 


A stranger writes me, stating that he has 
engaged to deliver at an early datea state- 
ment and defense of the objects of the Anti- 
poverty society, and requests that I will give 
him a definition of the cardinal points of the 
society’s principles, arranged in consecutive 
order. 

I presume that my correspondent is not 
asking for an exhaustive account of the 
arguments by whick the Anti-poverty society 
justifies the reform it advocates, but that 
having thoroughly examined the subject and 
satisfied himself of the righteousness of the 
society’s aims and methods, he needs only 
such a brief, succinct statement as may en- 
able him to present to an audience the argu- 
ments with which he is already familiar in 
proper and logical sequence. He does not 
ask me to furnish a road for him to travel 
on, but only a series of guide posts which may 
mark the turnings. 

The reform demanded by the Anti-poverty 
society is simply the taking by the community 
~—viz: the state, city, county or township gov: 
ernment—of the full annual rental value of 
natural opportunities, and the abolition of all 
other forms of taxation, without exception. 
This, we ree will abolish poverty, and in 
doing that wiN abolish also the selfishness, 
greed, cunning and falsehood which the dread 
of poverty begets, and will not only enable, but 
constrain, men to live in literal accordance 
with the laws announced by Christ in the ser- 
mon on the mount. 

Here is the argument ia brief: 

1. Every material thing that man js, or has, 
or can desire, is produced by the application 
of human labor to the raw material provided 
by the Almighty in the structure of the earth. 

2 There is no limit to the production of 
wealth, save only such as is imposed by lack 


of natural opportunity, or lack of human 


labor. 

3.—Land—i. e., natural opportunities or the 
raw material of nature—and human labor 
being the two, and the only two, factors of 
wealth production, it follows that whoever 
owns either one, necessarily, to that 
extent, controls production. If I own 
men as slaves, I can check wealth 
production by refusing to allow them to work 


on natural opportunities. If I own natural 


opportunities instead of human beings, I can 
control production just as effectually by re- 


' fusing to allow my fellow men to exert their 


labor on those opportunities. In either case 
I can force my fellow men to give me all the 
wealth they produce beyond what will en- 
able them to live and reproduce their kind. I 
can make them work for my benefit. I can 


keep them in poverty while I myself am} 


wealthy. 

4. Private ownership of human labor being 
already abolished, the abolition of private 
ownership of natural opportunities will re- 
move the fetters from wealth production, 
insure the just distribution of the product 
and extirpate poverty. 

5. The absorption of land values by tax- 
tion will be equivalent to the abolition of 


private ownership of natural opportunities, 


because: 

First—The measure of land value is 
the competition among individuals for 
the privilese of usmg a special piece 
of land in preference to some other 
piece. 
York has 2 value of several hundred dollars 
yearly, while an equal fertile piece of ground 
some hundreds of miles away may have no 
value whatever, because, owing to proximity 
to a market, the application of the same 
amount of labor will produce several hundred 
dollars more wealth yearly from the first piece 
of land than from the second. Under present 
circumstances the land owner seizes. this 
value in the form of rent, or capitalizes it, 
and exacts it in a lump in the shape of 
purchase money, the effect being that the 
men who want to apply their labur to that 
land must remain idle unless they can pur- 
chase the permission to work from the- land 
owner. 

Second—The steady tendency of land val- 
ues to rise as population increases renders it 
profitable for land owners to absolutely pro- 
hibit the use of natural opportunities until the 
value reaches an abnormally hich figure. 

Third—Botb these causes tend to the crea- 
tion and increase of poverty; the first by en- 
abling land owners to avail themselves of the 
competition among luborers to extract the 
uttermost far thing of wealth produced; the 
second by rendering it profitable for land 
owners to refuse laborers permission to utilize 
natural opportunities on any terms whatever. 

Fourth—But if land values were absorbed 
by taxation—so that whatever the land 
owner might exact from his tenaut would be 
taken away from him—there would no longer 
be any profit in mere land owning, and land 
ownership, as we now know it, would 


cease. Land possessorship, however, would | . 


remain. The land owner who should 
want to use his land, to put labor 
upen it and create wealth, would find 
a profit in doing so; but the land owner whe 
couldn’t or didn’t want to use his land would 
necessarily let somebody else use it who would 
pay the tax, since if he didn’t do su he himseif 
would be constantly out of pocket the amount 
of the tax, without any possibility of ever 
getting it back again from anybody else. 
Fifth—The effect of this would be to throw 
Open natural opportunities, without excep- 
tion, to whomsoever would exert labor upon 


A patch ef arable land. near New. 
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“It was.even sol The road was ‘sold on 


mortgage foreclosure, and the stoek vehich 
the tuwn had received in exchange for its 
bouds was no longer of any value. 


shall soon be compelled to pay the pr 
“But,” said Frank, “tue road is 


well enough now, isn’t ee es 
“Yes, indeed, z answered Unele Be 


original sapitals steck is not sworth 
& has been canceled in some lee 
just about equals repudiation 
“Well, then, why don’t the. town cancel i 
bonds in the same way if they ha , 
ceived any: value fer them? 

- “Ohl you see we can’t get 
loop hole by any means. Some of 
towus that were caught in the same 
that, but failed, and ha 
for custs into the barea 
are a.mortgage on all the’ Tax 
and they cannot be evacted. is i. 

Frank looked puzzled. : “A 
the lund?’ he said.” “Did vo! 
yourself” 
“No, indeed! 
issuing them”? - 
“And: so your far 

-and barn and stock— 
gaged without your consen z x 
to pay a debt you never HieuEred.: Really. 
uncle, that loc 
confiscation. 
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while, 4 then he said 


other our present ia 
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them for the creation of wealth. Thus both } 


factors of wealth production—human labor 
and natural opportunities—would be renacred 
free, with the result, as before shown, of ren- 
dering poverty impossible. 


6. As for the ethical side of the ques- 


tion, that presents but littie difficulty. The 
Almighty places successive generations of 
men on this pianet, and removes them in His 
own good time. It were impious to suppose 
that when He laid the foundations of the 
earth, stored it with minerals and bestowed 
on it fertile soils and varying climates, He 
did so with intent that a favored few should 
enjoy the ownership of these things, and be 
privileged to refuse their fellow men any 
share in them, except upon payment of tribute 
as from inferiors to superiors. 
T. L. McCreapy. 


Cheering News From an Indians Man. 

EVANSVILLE, Ind.—A word from an hum- 
ble advocate of your doctrine may be 
of some cheer to the thousands who are now 
in line, and also to some weary brother 
who has stopped to rest by the roadside. In 
1884 I became thoroughly conversant with 
your doctrines, and since then have been hard 
at work trying to get others to work in the 
same direction. Yesterday I spoke to a 
friend on the subject, and he said in answer: 
“Do you know there is an insane asylum in 
this city?” I handed him the little book en- 
titled ‘The Land Question.” To-day he met 
me and asked when we were going to organ- 
ize a club, stating that he wanted to join us. 
This summer I have traveled over a gocd 
Part of this state, coming in contact with a 
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_ ANTI-POVERTY. 


HE ACADEMY OF MUSIC CROWDED 
AGAIN. 


MeGlyan Iastracts che Auti-Povertvites 
gn she Primitive Christine Methed of Pre- 
pacating the Dectrine of the Fatherbeed 
of iced aad the Bretherheed of Man. 


Desy:¢ the in tense interest in the George- 
‘Bhev’ «ch debaie and the great crowd it at- 
tracted to Miner’s theater, the regular anti- 
‘poverty meeting at the Academy of Music 
Jast Sunday filled every scat and left only 
standii;g room for those who arrived later 
than a quarter to eight. Promptly at the 
stated time Miss Municr, at the head of the 

Concordia chorus, came upon the platform, 
sand was warmly applauded by the audience. 
She was followed by William T. Croasdale, 
chairman of the executive committee, and 
Louis ¥. Pest, who presided. After the open- 
ing hymna Mr. Post was introduced. He was 
received with hearty app!ause. He said: 

THE CHAIRMAN’S INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

Trend in this morning’s paper that Senator 
Warner Miller says he don’t want any better 
anti-poverty society than the republican 
party. Iguess that is so. I don’t think he 
does want any better anti-poverty society 
‘then that party. The trouble with that party 
as an anti-poverty society is, however, that it 
is altogether too exclusive; it does not dis- 
tribute its anti-poverty around broadly 
enough. Whenever it abolishes the poverty 
of onc man, it impoverishes several hundred 
or thucsand other men. That is not the kind 
of an cnti-poverty society that we have here. 
As you have oiten heard, the purpose of this 
anti-poverty sociely isnot to make any oue 
rich, or to remove his poverty particularly, 
but to get rid of all poveriy. We think we 
can improve society when we bring around 
that condition. Now thatis not to be done 
by any such anti-poverty methods as cither of 
the oid political parties have adopted, or as 
some of the churches advocate. That can 
sonly be done by securing to all men their 
natural rights, and giving to every man an 
equal cliznce in this’ werld. (Applause.) No, 
not by giving it to him, for ithas been already 
given 10 him by the Creator; it is for us to re- 
meve the obstructions to his enjoying it. 
qApplause.) 

The Great Architect of the universe who 
made ibis pianet on which we stand launched 
it in space freighted with all the natural 
materiais necessary for our sustenance 
ana ¢: \joyment, and the question that we 
diseuss is, whether that work of omnipo- 
tence was intended for the special ad- 
wantace of a few planet owners or for the 
common enjovment of all men in successive 
generations. (Applause. ) That question is the 

anti-peverty question. That question is the 

land question. That question is the labor 
questicn. That is the question that goes home 
ge every nan in the community; and if we 
answer ane wud answer it aright, there will 
‘be nO Tore poverty for any man who is_ will- 
his own labor te abolish his own pov- 
{App.ause.) Uniil that isauswered the 

will be the workingman and whe 

iil be the idle man; and that is just 

art before the horse. If we con- 

estion With respect to the rela- 

the planet, to the land, there 

I aUSWwer; this planet was not 

he special advantage of a few 

bat for all men as they have 


ve often heard from this 

nd auimal; he can’t exist 
and; he is as helpless with- 
nudasa fishis without water. 
by an invisible chain to the sur- 
hy whether he go out upon the 
nic the bowels of the earth or 
, that invisible chain holds him 
face, aud to break that chain 


er then can claim exclusive owner- 

pari cf the earth’s surface that an- 

2gnust use is the owne: of that mang, 
the extent of life or death. 


sea anaiier to be shipwrecked there. 
ma Set him. be uiterly without capital of any 
- Kind—cn absolutely naked man thrown upon 
his own reseurces and the nutural material 
thet he dinds in that island. By applying his 
Jabor to the lund there, by piucking the fruit, 
by caiching the ganic, by tilling the earth, he 
will be uble to abolish his poverty. Go to 
that pluce a year ufterward and you will find 
that men comfortably housed, comfortably 
elotbed and well ied—all the result of his own 
Jabor applied to the land: all because he does 
not have to say to somebody, ‘Mister, please 
Five me a job.” He simply gees and takes 
the jub thet he finds there, applies bis labor 
to the raw muicrial, and away goes his pov- 
erty. (Applause.) 
Now, suppose another sailor be shipwrecked 
by that isiuud. When he gcis near the shore, 
the first man comes down to him und says: 
“Lock here, you can’t Jand here uniess you 
agree to be my siave.” Tie second one might 
say: “I don’t believe in slavery; I don’t want 
that condition of life; I will drown first.” The 
other might then say: “Let us compromise; I 
agree that vou shall be a free man, but vou 
must acknowledge that I own this island.” 
That would be a good ccmpromise, and if 
this second man was as bir a fool as some ci 
us, he would make the compromise—he would 
acknow!edse the ownership of that island in 
the first man. He might ask the first man if 
he macic the island, and the first man would 
answer, “No; bui i found it.” Of course he 
‘found it—he ecuidy’t heip but find it Bus 
proceediug upon the thecry of cur law the 
second mun would recognize the first as the 
owner of that island because he found it. 
Don't you think that an entirely new condi- 
tion of affairs would take place on that 
island the next morning. Before, when the 
first mun was bungrv he would go out and 
eatech a rabbit or a bird and cat it; but he 
would turn overa new IJcaf after the second 
~gmmanianded. He would say: “I am hungry; 
I think I would like to have a bird; you may 
eatch a bird and prepare it and cook it for 
me aud let me eat it for my breakfast, and I 
will let you have the gizzard for your break- 
fast.” (Laugbter aud applause.) 

Well, the second man would not lke that 
arrangement, of course; but how is he going 
to help iimself? Ii he undertook to object to 
that; if he should sav, ‘Catch your own bird 
and I will catch my bird,” the firstman would 
say: “Look here, this islaud is mine, and if 
you: are not willing to work when you have 
work, ge get off my Jand.” (Laughter.) 
That’ is what they teil people on this little 
island that we are living on, for this is but an 

‘gsiand in space just us that was an island in 

the sea, and whcever owns this island can 
own the people that must hive on it just as 
that trst man would own the second who 
landed on the isiand and had to get his living 
@OuLof it, (Applause.) 

Now, that illustrates the iand question. We 
want to put an erd to that condition of things. 
We don't propose to divide up the land; that 
would not be a good thing todo. Barnum 
and his partners own a pretty good menag- 
erie, but they don’t cut up the animals in 
oraer ic give each partner his share; that 
would spoil the menagerie. Here is this piece | 
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| of land, the value of which rises as popula- 


tion grows. That value is a bonus, a pre- 
mium far the better piaces.an the eartl’s sux 
face. Whoever has these better places 
charges that bonus, that premium. He gets 
something for nothing, and he puts it into his 
own pocket. What we propose to do is to 
put a taxon that premium, taking it away 
from the man that would get the benefit of it 
without working for it, and give it tothe 
community which has produced the value 
that enables him to get that premium. It is 
not the land we propose to tax; it is the value 
of Jand. Some people don't know what that 
means. The governor of this state don’t 
know or seem to know what it means. 
(Laughter.) No, he don’t know what the 
value of the land means. The governor says 
if we put taxes on the value of the land, the 
farmers will have to pay ail the taxes. But 
I failed to find any farm that would be worth 
much if the improvements were swept away 
during my recent tour through the state. 
Those farms thePefore would pay little or no 
trx. Valuable land lies in the center of popu- 
lation. Here in tie city of New York where 
a single lot was sold at the rate of something 
like four million dollars an acre, you will tind 
the valuable land; it shades down in value 
from there till it reaches an agricultural 
value, and then you go to another city and 
you will find there a great land vaiue, and 
that shades down until it reaches ano agricul- 
tural district; and then you strike a mining 
region where land values are high. And so 
it is all over the surface of the globe. Those 
values are what we want to tax. 

Speaking about the governor not under- 
standing land values, Iam) amused at times 
in reading the different press reports of what 
the mavor of New York and te governor of 
the state, who know nothing about it, say as 
to what Henry George wants. You know that 
old story of a quarrel over the Lord’s prayer 
between two men. They were discussing the 
matter, and finally one said to the other: 
“What do you know about the Lord's prayer! 
You don’t know anything about it.” “Yes, I 
do,” said the other. Said the first one, “I'll 
bet you five dollars you can't repeat 1.” The 
bet was made and the second one started, 
“Now [lay me down to sleep, | pray the Lord 
my soul to Keep: if I should die betore I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take. Amen.” 
“By thunder,” said the other, ‘take the 
mouey. I didn’t think you knew it.” (Great 
laughter and applause.) That 1s the way 
these statesmen hob-nob together over the 
tax question, over the land question. Neither 
of them Knows the ditference between the 
Lord’s prayer and “Now I lay me” on the 
question of taxation. 

As population increases, all of the advan- 
tage of natural opportunities gees to the 
owners of natural opportunities: it is not 
wages that increases with the advance of 
civilization, but the value of opportunities; 
land, land value, that is what increases, and 
land value is what absorbs all of the pecun- 
iary benefits of progress. 

By our iaethod of taxation, by making 
these opportunities free, we intend to raise 
waces of all kinds und we shall do it in the 
simplest way. Every man knows what it is 
that makes strikes fail; it is not the boss, not 
capital, but unemployed labor. There are so 
many people that want jobs and there are so 
few jobsto get. If you cau do anything that 
will make more jobs thau there are men to do 
them you raise wages up to the bighest earn- 
ing pcint of earnings, and that is as high as 
we want to raise them, because if you raise 
them any higher somebody will get less than 
he earus. Give me ten jobs and nine men 
and I will guarantee that wages shall be 
raised to the very highest pojut of the man’s 
earning, because there will be a job always 
seeking a man and there won't be a man to do 
it: but give me nine jobs and ten men and I 
will yuarantee to reduce wages to the very 
lowest point of subsistence. I will take the 
tenth man and put him through a course of 
pauper house diet. They say the way to 
abolish poverty is to make men economical. I 
will make that man the most economical man 
of the ten (laughter), but it won’t abolish bis 
poverty. After I have got him in a condition 
to work cheap, because he can live cheap, I 
will send him out for a job and he wiil uave 
to take the place of one of the other men. 
He will turn scab, for @ man would rather be 
a seab than a corpse. (Applause.) He will 
go out hunting for a job. He knows how to 
be thrifty. He applies for a job at a lower 
figure than one of the other men is working 
for, and he will get it. When he pushes the 
other man out, I will pue the man he has 
pushed out through the same process; and 
thus will Itake the whole nine, with the same 
result each time, and when I get through with 
them all [ shall have all ten of ay men the 
most econemical you ever suw ical 
that the next step in the direction of econcmy 
will be the grave. That step won't be taken, 
of course, four I must not allow the tenth man 
to starve: J will bave to keep that tenth man 
alive in order to carry this scheme through. 

This system of taxation will end all that by 
making it unprofitable for men to kecp op- 
portunities for labor without using them, and 
when it becomes unprofitable you will find 
that their value will fall, and you will find 
that there will be ample opportunity for men 
to employ themselves withcut being compciled 
to beg for work. (Great applause.) 

Miss Munier, assisted by the Concordia 
chorus, sang “The Crusaders’ Marseillaise,” 
the words ci which were composed by herself. 
The audience insisted uvon her recall, and 
auother selection was given. 

When Dr. McGlynn came forward the au- 
dience rose to its feet to cheer the more vig- 
orousiy. When it had subsided, he said: 

ADDRESS OF DR. MWGLYNN. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: This 
movement of ours for the teaching of a great 
Christian, religicus and mora! truth, has been 
likened rightfully, time and again, to the 
propagz ation of our holy reli gion in the first 
centuries after the life of our Savior; and it 
occurs to me that we should profit by the 
similitude, and seek to copy as cargfully as 
we can the methods practiced and preached 
and taught to His disciples by cur Savior, and 
carried out by them with such wendreus suc- 
cess. 

You may remember from your reading of 
the Acts of the Avostles and of eccies:astical 
bistory that the aposties of Cirist were bard- 
ly permitted to address such vast audiences 
as it is our good fortune to address; and vet, 
during their brief lifetime, they converted 
vast multitudes of men. And the same thing 
was true of those to whom tbey committed 
the work, so that it shou'd cont:nue after their 
death. The Christian religion was forbidcven 
by aJl manner of enactments, which were en- 
forced with the most cruel penaities, so that 
the Christians could rarely aad bardly come 
together in large numbers to hear the Word, 
and the preachers of Christian truth could 
address those whom they wou!d convert to the 
better way only in small numbers, privately, 
by stealth, by night, in private houses, in the 
upper chambers, with all manner of danger 
of detection and vf cruel punishment. It is 
obvious that the aposties of Christ during 
their Erief lifetime could not have come into 
immediate personal contact with very Jarge 
numbers of men; they but carried out in their 
practice the simile of the Master when he 
compared the word of God, His doctrine, to 
the leaven that should leaven the whole mass. 
do that the mere handful of men, the disciples 
of Christ, were but the small lump of leaven 
that leavened the mass, not by . immediate 
contact with all parts of it, but by that pro- 


cess of leavening, that dontacion by which 
the ferment, the leaven, is able to leaven.a 
large mass.of dough. And I feel more. in- 
tensely to-day than I have felt since the be- 
ginning of this great movement, that this is 
what reniain’ for us to do in order to achieve’ 
a speedy triumph for the cause that is so dear 
to us all; and, therefore, instead of repeuting 
the oft-told tale that you have heard from 
this platform, or the principles of the party, 
of the religious character of these principles, 
of the unspeakable beatitude of those who 
have seen the great light, whose natures have 
been gladdened by great truth, whose hearts 
have been touched and warmed by its genial 
rays, I shall invite you to hear some practical 
advice as to the means by which you can best 
preach the Jight, best convert others to the 
belief in this truth, and best hasten the day 
when this doctrine shall be written in our 
laws. (Applause.) 

I have said that we can, with great profit, 
imitate the methods by which the Christian 
religion was propagated. It was propagatec 
by methods largely different from those by 
which the churches seek to propagate religion 
to-day. Christ sent his apostles without scrip 
or staff. Hetold them not to be solicitous 
what they should eat, or drink, or wear. He 
sent them into the whole world to preach the 
gospel to every creature, with the assurance 
that He would be with them encouraging 
them; to trust to the providence of God, and 
to the bounty of those who would hear the 
word. . They traveled on foot, and wherever 
they could they sought to interest men in the 
things of the kingdom of heaven. They con- 
sidered no task too great, no journey too 
long, no fatigue so overwhelming that all 
should not well be endured and spent in the 
seeking even of a single soul that they might 
rescue from the darkness of paganism and 
transfer to the glorious light of the £ospe! of 
Christ. (Applause.) 

- Many of you who have enrolled your names 
as members of this Anti-poverty society, and 
who come here week after week to be in- 
structed, to be edified, it may be to be enter- 
tained and amused, should feel that you have 
a sacred duty laid upon you by your percep- 
tion of the truth, and that it 1s not enough for 
you to come here and be entertained, or 
edified, or amused; that having seen the light 
you must go away from here either better or 
worse than when you came in. You shali go 
away better if you go away with the resolve 
soto let your light shine among men that 
they shall give glory to your Father in 
heaven. But if you should hide that light 
through indolence, throuch © selfishness, 
through fear of the scoffs of men, through 
fear of some temporal loss, you are recreant 
to the truth—you are sinning against the 
licht, and therefore it had been better for you 
had you not seen the light at all. (Applause.) 

The work of the conversion of multitudes 
of men toa great reform, to a better way, 
to a purer way, to the doing of justice, even 
at. the expense of great sacrifice to their own 
interests, must be largely a work of personal 
intercourse, of persuasion, largely a work 
of sympathy, of encouragement and of ex- 
ample. This isthe part of our work that I 
fear has been most negiected, and it is ex- 
tremely.important that we should now begin 
to do it with all our might. 

And how can each one of you become a 
preacher, a messenger, an apvstle of this 
great truth that is essertially the same truth 
that Christ sent his messengers into the world 
to teach to every creature, this blessed gus- 
pel of equal, absolute, perfect, impartial jus- 
tice to all men-—this doctrine, so wondrously 
radiant with the light of pure religion, that 
all men, being children of the one heavenly 
Father, are therefure equally entitled to the 
use of the natural bounties that He has cre- 
ated for His family; this great doctrine that 
is engrafted in the preamble of our Declara- 
tion of Independence, and secks its sanction 
from religious teaching, that the equal rights 
of men are the inalienable gifts of the cre- 
ator of men. We should be able to propa- 
gate these truths and to make them practica- 
ble by example, by our intercourse, by our 
teaching in private society, in our homes and 
places of business, while in the street, while 
bent even upon innocent recreation; we 
must teach the truth, we must sing 
the truth, we must do the truth, we must 
preach the truth and we must pray the truth. 
We must use ali those arts that the church 
of Christ in the course of ages has so 
wisely introduced into the sanctuary that 
they might help to charm and to please the 
hearts of men and to gladden and to quicken 
the minds of men; and so, as far as we can, 
we must bring all the various means and 
helps of business, of pleasure, of art and of 
literature to help the great work. Let every 
man use whatsoever gifts the great Creator 
has given him. If he have the gift of speech, 
let-him improve it to the utmost; Jet him use 
his best endeavors to cultivate that gift: and 
let him beg the holy spirit of God to touch bis 
lips with fire from God’s holy altar that he 
may have a supernatural gift to teach, to 
charm, to strengthen and to convert the 
minds and the hearts of his brethren. If you 
have the sweet gift of song, sing the labor 
songs. Do what you canto get workmen in 
the fuctories, to get workingmen at their 
tedious tasks, to sing as they work the praises 
ef the universal Father, and to cause the 
minds of their hearers as well as their own to 
thrill with the magnificent electricity of the 
brotherhood of men. (Great applause.) And 
those of you that have the gift of ready writ- 
ine, use the spare moments that you have in 
Writing to the journals, and in writing to your 
friends botn near and far: keep telling them 
the glad tidings; never tire .of making known 
the good news; invite them to enjoy with you 
the magnificent liberty of those who have been 
emancipated by the truth, the truth which is 
essentially the same as taught by the Son of 
Man when he said: “If the Son of Man shall 
set you free, you shal! be free indeed.” (Great 
applause.) And again he said: “If truth 
shall set you free, you shall be free indeed.” 
Teach them to take heart of hope; bid them 
be glad at the approach of the better day 
foretold by the prophets and the seers of old, 
yearned for by peopie, the noblest and best 
of every land and of every age; tell them 
that vou have been permitted from loftier 
heights, to which in God’s goodness you have 
been raised, to see the glimpses of the dawn 
of the day of universal emancipation, of uni- 
versa! justice, the beginning of the « coming of 
the kingdom of the Lord. 

And you men of business, mingle with your 
business the preaching of the glad tidings of 
the abolition of poverty and the restoration 
to men of their god-given equal rights and 
liberties’ You bave the example of more 
than one business ‘man of whom you have 
heard that they make it their business never 
to issue a business Ietter without sending in it 
some one of these Jand and labor tracts, some 
one of these Anti-poverty society tracts. 
(Applause.) Aud we hear that not infre- 
quently those tracts that have thus been, as 
itwere, smuggled into Jawyers’ offices, into 
counting rooms, inte factories, into private 
families, are the good seed that falls upon 
good ground and speedily brings forth fruit 
a hundred fold. (Appiause.) The tract brings 
a heartfelt response from the recipient that 
shows the new light that has been given to 
his mind; he has ordered a bundle of goods, 
and he has actually received the gospel. 
(Great applause.) We must make good our 
assertion that this is something more than a 
political party. We must make good the as- 
sertion that. this. platform is more religious 


we ek 


than political, by showing the same zeal for 
the propagation of these truths that has ever 


_been shown by those who desire to win men 


to what: they believe is a better way. (Ap- 


plause.) 
And those of you that have the artistic and 


the sesthetic taste, do what you can with a 
ready use of pencil or graver, seriously or 
humorously, to help the cause. 

Do what you can then with paint, with 
graver, with bead or hand, with word, with 
sympathy, with work, with talk, with per- 
sonal intercourse of any kind to help to 
leaven the mass, to enlighten the minds of as 


‘many creatures of God as youcan reach, so 


as to hasten the coming of that biessed day 
when all: shall see the light, and all shall bask 
in the renial warmth of the countenance of the 
Savior, of the Father in heaven. (Applause.) 

And kesides what may be done by individual 
effort with individuals, it is high time that 
the members of this society, that the friends 
of this cause, should come together in smaller 
groups in their own homes, or in some con- 
venieut meeting place near to their homes, on 
any or every night of the week to read por- 
tions of the literature of the movement, 
chapters from ‘Progress and Poverty” or 
“Sucial Problems,” or any one of the tracts 
that have alre: uly in so large number becnu 
printed to help this cause. Discuss the ques- 
tion, in order that by that new light that 
comes from contact and conflict of mind and 
mind you may see more clearly the truth; 
that it may take deeper root in your minds 
and in your hearts, and that you may be the 
better able by the practice of such discussions 
to make clearer the truth, to better illustrate 
it; that you may better understand the ob- 
jections, the doubts, the difficulties that arise 
in the minds of men, and be the better pre- 
pared and equipped to answer and to remove 
them. 

You may have seen in THE Stanparp two 
weeks ago the suggestion, which was repeat- 
ed, I believe, by Mr. Atkinson, the president 
of the Philadelphia Anti-poverty society, on 
this platform last Sunday evening (applause), 
namely, that young men with no obligations 
of providing for any but themselves, should 
be invited to enlist in this movement as mis- 
sionaries to go out through the country pre- 
cisely as Christ's apostles went, being not 
solicitous for themselves, trusting to the provi- 
deuce of God and to the hospitality of those 
who will think the hospitality but a small re- 
turo for the good news that these young mes- 
sengers and apostles of the gospel will have 
brought into many a household. During my 
trip the past week Ihave heard of just such 
eases. LT heard from the state committeeman 
of one of the congressional districts remotest 
from this city in the western part of the state, 
that he had under his immediate direction a 
young min of fine English education, und also 
of some means, who, being a philosopher, and 
[should say a good deal of a Christian, 
actually desired to get away from the 
wretched conventionalities of life, and was 
going about the country earning his living 
picking apples and serving the farmers in 
different parts of the country in this and other 
states, in order to come nearer the heart of 
humanity, in order to see human nature just 
as it is, and with the chief object of propagat- 
ing the great truths of this Anti-poverty 
society (applause); and that young manis now 
going about the country distributing tracts 
and other literature, and conversing and rea- 
soning with men, and gradually insinuating 
the truths into their minds, removing their 
objections and enrolling them as rapidly as 
he can in the ranks of this army that has 
sworn to abolish poverty, and will never tire, 
will never surrender till the accursed thing 
shall have been destroyed root and branch. 
(Great applause.) 

Now there may be hundreds who could i imi- 
tate the example of that young man. The 
aposties of Christ actually became what the 
world iu its contempt to-day would call mere 
tramps, tramping from village to village, 
from town to town, and from city to city, on 
foot, seeking hospitality wherever they might 
tind it, as the Master expressly told them, cn- 
tering into a house and saying ‘Peace be to 
this house.” They received very frequently 
a cordial welcome, and they began to tell of 
the blessed Master who had been sent to de- 
liver them. They told how, in a remcie 
place in Judea, a man bad appeared who was 
more than man, the meekest, the gentlest, the 
lowliest of the sons of men, who borrowed 
sweet images froin the lilies of the field, from 
the fishes und from the harvest, and from all 
the works of God, and in homely, simple 
parables taught truths sublimer than had 
ever been uttered; and how He taught men 
by a proper use and understanding of the 
things of time and sense, to make the very 
earth itself a kingdom of heaven, and to 
make bere on earth the beginning of sucha 
society as should have no end with time, but 
should be called up from earth to heaven to 
be God’s enduring kingdom throughout eter- 
nity. (Applause.) They went and taught 
that this Man was more than man, that the 
very Son of Ged had come to preach libera- 
tion to the captive and justice to the poor, the 
oppressed, the wronged and the down-trod- 
den. They went among the slaves, the la- 
borers in the tlelds and in the streets, and 
they whispered to them the glad message of 
peace, of hope, of redemption; they told how 
He was all indignation, all bitterness against 
the proud, the unjust, the oppressors, and 
bow He wus all sweetness and tenderness and 
meekness to the poor, the oppressed, the 
down trodden; they told the marvelous thing 
how this man of all men had dared to say to 
the proud, the learned, the self righteous, 
“Woe unto you rich men; woe unto you gen- 
eration of vipers; Woe unto you whitened 
sepulchers!? and the slave with wide-eyed 
wonder looked up, taking heart of hope and 
dared to believe that the day of redemption 
was at band. They taught to the oppressed 
how this man had said: “Thus shall you 
know that lamthe long expected messenger 
of heaven, because the gospel, the glad tid- 
ings of the good news of emancipation is 
preached to the poor.” 
They told how this man had uttered, 
with a voice that was music, with a benig- 
nity of expression that was the very smile of 
heaven, with a magnetism that proclaimed 
Him more than man, ‘‘Biessed are the poor. 
Biessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
justice. Biesscd are the poor. Blessed are 
the meek. Biessed are the peacemakers, 
Biessed are ye when men shall revile you and 
say a!l manner of evil unjustly for my name’s 
sake.” And the world wondered; the sad, the 
sorrowing, the robbed, the dying, the perish- 
ing, heard gludly tke promise of redemption. 
But the scribes and the pharisees, the learned, 
the self-righteous. the very custodians of the 
written word of Gcd, the ministers of God’s 
holy temple, were slow to receive the word. 
They locked with suspicion upon this new 
teacher. They asked contemptuously, ‘‘Could 
any good come out of Nazareth?” (Applause.) 
They went further and they charged Him 
with being guilty of sedition with misleading 
the people and they calumniated Him, and 
they said He was subverting society and they 
constituted themselves “saviors of society” 
against the pernicious, the dangerous, the 
damnable doctrine cf the Jesus of Nazareth. 
(Great applause.) And they tauglat the mul- 
titudes who drank in the lesson with intensest 
eagerness how they did Him to death, how 
they said it is expedient that one man should 
die for the people; how the reverend, the 


‘learned, the ministers of the altar and cus- 


todians of law turned politicians and said, “If 
we allow this man to go on teaching these 


(Great applause.). 


dangerous doctrines, our masters, the Romans, 
will take umbrage, and they will come and 
destroy what little vestige of political liberty 
and independence our nation yet enjoys.” 
And s0 it is expedient that one man shall die 
for the people—the accursed argument of ex- 
pediency. (Great applause.) And they taught 
the multitudes how the wrath of men had won- 
drously and speedily worked the will of God; 
how the Master had eagerly desired to run 
that race, to mount that scaffold, to die that 
ignominous death, because His heart was 
agonized with His ill-requited love, because He 
fain would impress the whole world; and so 
He would go out and stretch ous His arms 
and bless the down-trodden of all the world; 

and they taught the multitudes that it was 
by dying that He had triumphed and fulfilled 
His own promise—“When I shall have been 
lifted from the earth, then shall I begin to 
draw all things to myself.” And they said, 

“It is we that shall furnish the blessed day 

that shall fulfill His prophecy,” when He com- 
manded them to go out among the people of 
every race and clime aud bring them 
into the blessed fold that He had es~ 
tablished on earth, of which He is the 
loving and the good shepherd, into that 
beautiful, harmonious, well-provided family 
of which He isthe Father and for which He 
has provided so large and so abundant a 
table, in which that goodly city, built upon 
the mountains of God, of which He is the wise 
and supreme ruler, into that kingdom of 
heaven on earth of which He is the divine 
and eternal king. It was by such teachings 
as that, whisperings in the wind, in the street 
corners, in the very prisons to the jailers and 
to the other tenants, that the gospel of Christ 
was spread; the very executioners became 
witnesses to the miracles, to the heroism of 
those whom they had done to death, and 
often dropped from their hands the swords 
with which they had decapitated martyrs of | 
Christ and became transformed from lions | 
into lambs, and eagerly bounded into the 
arena and offered their own heads upon the 
block, and bore witness to the new truth that 
wasintbem. And thus iu a few generations 
the whole Roman empire was honeycombed 
with this doctrine. Tertulian, the Christian 
apologist, taunted the pagans of his day, liv- 
ing as he did at the end of the second century 
of the Christian era, with the fact that in the 
short space of time that elapsed from the 
crucifixion of Christ the Christians had al- 
ready filled every place in the Roman em- 
pire except the pagan temples. He said: 

“We are already lilling your camps and 
armies, the palaces of your Cvesars, tbe tri- 
bunals of justice, the market places, the 
work shops, the emporiums and your ships; 
and the only places that we leave entirely to 
yourselves are the temples of your false 
gods.” (Great applause.) 

Now, I repeat, we can afford to imitate ve 
processes by which the Christian truth wa 
thus propagated in@éa short time srouehcut 
the whole world. You will remember that 
when Constantine became a convert, a lumuin- 
ous cross of light appeared in the heavens 
with the assurance ip that sign he should con- 
quer; but many men are ready to prove from 
history that while he was converted by a 
miracle, it was also at that time the wisest 
policy and the best statesmanship, it was ex- 
pedient for him to become a Christian; that 
the whoie empire had so largely kecome 
Christian before him, that it was effected by 
his sagacious and stutesmanlike intellect; that 
it was a matter of expediency, as well as a. 
matter of duty, for him to bow. his imperial 
robe under the yoke of the lowly Savior. And 
just in proportion to the greater rapidity with 
which ideas of every kind can now be spread. 
may we hope for the speedier growth of. our 
cause. The Christian fathers tell us that that 
wondrous Roman empire, with all its crimes, 
With all its bloodthirstiness, with the merci- 
lessness with which it carried out its edicts, 
was made in great measure the work of a 
great and loving providence; that it brought 

torether in what is called the Roman peace, 
under one law, under one sjyvay, so large a 
portion of the world; it built the roads, it built 
and named the ships; it made possible the in- 
tercourse of commerce, of literature and. of 
art, and it prepared the way, by uniting mil- 
lions and hundreds of millions of men in one 
common empire, for the easier and the speed- 
ier preaching and propagation of the religion 
of Christ. And so the philosopher ‘Saint 
Aucustine tells us that the empireof Rome 
was the precursor of the gospel. (Applause.) 

Now, if the great minds of the saints of old 
could see in ‘thi.t cruel, bloody, conquering, 
rapacious empire the overruling providence 
of God preparing the way, making smooth 
the roads for the beautiful feet of the preach- | 
ers of the glad tidings of emancipation, how 
much More may we not recognize the provi- 
dence of God in the raising up of this great 
nation, of this young and giant republic, with 
so magnificent a field; with a whole con- 
tinent for her domain; with the extraor- 
dinary development of labor-saving machin- 
ery; With wondrous application of steam and 
electricity, alinest annihilating time and 
space; nay we not recognize in this a won- 
drous providence of God preparing for: the 
coming of a new baptism of fre upon earth, 
the preaching of the fatherhood of God. and 
the brotherhood of man? May we not hope f- 
that in proportion to the saving of time, of 
labor that we add to our civilization, we may 
propagate the more speedily this great truth 
that is in but anotber form the esseutial truth 
of Christ’s gospel and that is destined to pre- 
pure the way fora new and more vigorous 
preaching of the CHristian truth, for the com- 
ing of the day foretold and yearned for by 
the heart of Christ, when all bis wandering 
sheep that are now scattered on a thousand. 
hillsides, shall be gathered mto His blessed 
fold, and He shall rule them, the meek and 
gentle shepherd; He shall feed them as He 
fed of old His gentle flock in Judea. 

Have we not a practical illustration of the 
wondrous swiftness with which the glad tid- 
ings can now be carried from place to place, 
by the many tacts that are familiar to you 
on this very platform? Have we not had the 
very great delight of heariug from this plat- 
form but a few weeks ago, a jurist, a man 
of ability, who in a few days was able to 
hurry across this vast continent, to help to 
answer our Macedonian cry, “Come over 
and help us?’ It would have taken months 
and mouths in the time of the elder apostles 
for any one of them to have accomplished 
such a journey; it would have been simply im- 
possible. Have we not time and again seen 
men after addressing you from this pulpit |. 
husten to catch a train that would burry } 
them to the uttermost boundary of the state 
that they might preach to another multitude 
the self same truth on the following evening? 
(Applause.) Itis my purpose to be to-mor- 
row evening at the remotest corner of the 
state. On Friday afternoon I was able to 
talk to a most intelligent and respectable 
audience of abcut three hundred in the little 
village of Albion, between Rochester and 
Niagara Falls. I had spoken to two thousand 
the evening before in the city of Rochester, 
and hundreds were turned away unable to 
gain admission. (Applause.) On the same 
Friday evening, after speaking in Albion, I 
was able to speak in Lockport, a small town, 
to twelve hundred people, which was, as the 
manzgers of our cause there felt, a wonderful 
gathering for that town. On Friday evening 
Iwas near Niagara Falls, and on Saturday 
evening [ was able to address three enormous 
meetings in different. parts: of the. city: of 
Brooklyn. (Applause.) May we not hope, 
and have we have not reason to believe, that 


the preaching of this truth shall be accom. 
plished in a much shorter time than the old 
worid was converted to a perfect adhesion to 
this truth, that it shall be written in the laws 
of every land with much greater rapidity. 
than was the gospel of Christ preached to 
multitudes of men in the first ages of Chris- 
tianity? (Great appiause.) 

Now then let us resolve to make practical. | 
the preaching; while we are ministering tothe 


wants of others let us not be so solicitous for. 


the satisfaction of our own. While itis neces-. 


sary for the best interests of society thatlaoor _ : 


shall have its reward, let us feel that itis stil] 
a more blessed thing to labor for no’ material 
reward, but for that reward that shall come 
not here but hereafter, to those who will have 
sacrificed the comfort and domestic bliss, and. 
shall have spent themselves and all their hay- 
ings in order, by their sacrifice, by their un-_ 
tiring labors, to hasten the coming of the 
kingdom of God on earth. (Applause.) 

There may be men-here, and women, who 
think this but a beautiful rhapsody, and. who 
will find in the mouth of the speaker confirma- 
tion that he is beside himself. “Paul,” said@- 
the Roman governor, ‘too muck learning hath 
made thee mad.” And the same Roman Lo¥~ 
ernor, beginning to catch glimpses of the: 
truth that Paul was preaching of the moral 
law, of the equality of menin the face of that. : 
law, of the fatherhood of God and the equal 
brotberhood of men, and a certain duty of 
men to men, his conscience was touched, but 
he felt not within him the strength, the desire _ 
to make the necessary sacrifice, to obey the 
law, and so he shut his eyes to the-truth: he. 
was pleased; be was amused; he was enter- — 
tained; he was instructed by the eloquent 
preacher of the gospel of Christ,and he thought 
that he would like to see a little more of © - 
this truth, but he said, “I will hear you some: _ 
other time;” but as far as we know that day 
never came. We have no record that Paul. 
ever appcared before him again to preach the - 
truth. It is a dangerous thing to comeso near 


light to enlighten your minds, or the warmth 
to quicken the pulse of your heart. It isa 
dangerous thing. It were not well, it were’ 
better perhaps, if you hado’t seen the light, if | 
you hadn’t heard the word, if you hadn't. | 


interests, bidding you take a new view of the | 
dignity of human nature, bidding you ac- 
knowledge the equal brotherhood of man, 
bidding you to feel a divine enthusiasm for 
numanity 
heard it, ‘if, having heard it, you will simply 
forget that you have heard it, if you will try. 
to forget its ringing tones, if you will try to 
stop your ears, as the Jews of old, when they 
were told, “I see the heavens open and Jesus. 
standing at the right hand of God.” They. 
stopped their ears ‘that they should not hear 


stoned to death. {Applause.) 

Having seen the light, let us pray God never: 
to permit us to shut our eyes to the light; hay- — 
ing heard the call let us humbly and fervently — 
bes him to give us the grace to obey the calh 

Having been invited to enlist in this glori-. 
ous army under the clear, spotless white 
banner of this new crusade, let us beg of God. 
to give us the courage, if need be, to leave. 
all else to enroll ourselves in this army, 
which, with us or without us, is going on con- 
quering and to conquer until it shall “have en 
rolled the whole world in the. glorious. 
brotherhood of men under the loving fath 
hood of God. (Great applause.) 

And so let us preach, let us talk, le 
travel, let us work and write and sing; let u 
paint and build and do whatsoever \ we can; 
let every man do what he can, pay so 
| tribute of his labor, his taste, his diligence, to 
this holy cause. If you have nothing eis 
ae produce something by the skill or art or 

rade that is yours and offer it to this. cause, 
i you can do nothing else, you can distribu 
the lite rature, you can bring others he 
evenif itis mecessary for you to stay aw 
yourself to make room for’ them. If we-shall 
take on this spirit it is as sure as anything ca. 
be not merely that we shail conquer, for that 
promise is given us, but that we shall con 
quer with such rapidity that. all the 
world shall wonder. Some of you are — 
here’ :to-night’ who 
perfect fruition of the blessed. gospel that we 
are teaching. 
example in our own country of ‘the abolitio 
of slavery. What would have seemed. im-— 
possible but a generation or two ago has long 
since become.a matter of history, which 
fast becoming ancient histery; and so we 
may well believe that there are men. an 
women here to-night who. will live to see the: 
day when the great reform for which we are 
agitating shall be the inheritance of all the 
world. (Applause.) itis well for us to have 
been born in this age; it is. well for us to be 
alive to-day; it is a glorious thing for those 
who are permitted to. take part in the fir 
great confiicts, in the first great battles of th. 
holy war; it will be a beautiful happiness and’ 
a pleasure for those who, having taken par 
in the holiest battles of the war, shall live to 
enjoy the fruition of the perfect peace that 
‘shall have been conquered by the perfect vic- 
tory. (Long and continued applause.) 


‘The Farmers Are Commencing to Do Theit 
Own Thinking. - 

DRYDEN, Oct. 24.—The intelligent farme 
are “‘catchiag on” wherever I go. Whil 
they are my most searching questioners, they 
see the force of the replies and go away from 
the public gatherings confessing that the 
bave got new light and a better opinion of the 
principles of the united labor party. 

We shall have them with us soon, droves of 
‘them, and they will come through convictio 
and not through either “leadership” or -im- 
pulse. The day for haphazard politics has 
nearly passed, and the people. are fast cons 
cluding that any and every plan ‘that. y 
gam acceptance must bear a well defined 
and consistent relationship to. the constitu- 
tion of things—to the natural, political and 
social economy of the universe. Liking or 
disliking, whim, inclination, feeling do not 
rule so ‘much. Is. it sound sense? Does 
meet the wants of the times? Will it do t 
build on? are questions constantly raised... In. 
tesponse to satisfactory conclusions on these 
points comes the general resolve not to be 
overruled by mere attachment to. byrone 
policies. H. H. FREEMAN, Organizer. 


‘Organized Against Corruption in Croton. 
Croton, Westchester Co—We now have a 
Henry George campaign club in addition toa, _ 
land and labor club, and we will man the 
polls well on election day. The tracts we 
have distributed are having telling effect, and 
the cases of quick and complete conversion | 
are surprisingly numerous. : 
“Itis difficuit to predict how many votes we 
will poll for the candidates of the united 
-labor party, as there is a. shocking amount of 
corruption in Croton and votes. are easily 
purchasable; but it is certain that the earn. Nes, 
honest men who are with us are not a few. 
WILLiaM H. Daty, 
President Henry George campaign club. 


A Healthy Growth. oS 
SOUTH BLooMFIELD, Oct. 21.—Your tracts, 
‘came to hand this day. 1 will use themto 
the best advantage. . This movement has a 
healthy growth far beyond my expectation. 
This isa very conservative part of the State, 

Yours with great hope, C. E. Gooprig, 


to the light and warmth and not permit the — 


heard the voice bidding you forget your selfish. - : 


; it would be better that you hadn't 


the blasphemy, and they condemned him to be, _ 


shall live to see the _ 


We have much comfortinthe  _ 


we cme ss tw 


SUPERB EWEN, 


JHE DEBATE BETWEEN SERCGIUS E. 


SHEVITCH AND HENRY GEORGE. 


A Crewded Hence, with Hundreds Tarned 
Away-—A Fali Secaroment of che Secialictic 
Objections to the Ging'e Tax—The Pessi- 
Dilicles of Labor with Free Access te 
‘Sactural Opperrusitics. 

The debate between Henry George and 
rgius E. Shevitch, the socialist leader, 
took place last Sunday evening in Miner's 


theater, Eighth avenue, sear Twenty-Sfth 


street. The building was packed as it had 


 pever been before, fully three thousand people 
_ being jammed within its walls, and overa 
_.. thousand others clamoring in vain for admit- 
- tance. 


A supply of tickets had been distributed by 


the united labor party and by the socialists, 
an equal number to each. The socialists’ 


tickets were printed on red cards and the 
united labor tickets on blue ones. This dis- 

tinction was used by the ushers to divide the 
audience into two parts, the reds taking the 
Jeft of the house and the blues the right. The 


~gmain aisle divided the two sections. This 
| awas done to prevent any disputes in the au- 
-dience which might interrupt the debate on 
- fhe stage. 


On the stage were John McMackin, Frank 


: Ferrell and others among the united 
labor men, while James Redpath had 


2 seat in a box. Among the progressives 
‘present were Hugo Vogt, Alexander Jonas, 
Dr. F. W. Lilienthal, Charles Sotheran and 
Edward King. 

At 8 o'clock precisely Mr. Samuel] Gompers 
took his seat at the presiding officer’s table, 
piaced his watch and a bell upon it, aud 
ppened the meeting by announcing the condi- 
tions of the debate. Drawing attention to 


. the fact that the gathering was not a cam- 
- paign meeting, he urged the audience to re- 


rain alike from appiause and hisses. He an- 


pounced that Mr. Shevitch and Mr. George 

. would speak alternately, each for forty-five 
—gminutes; after which each would be allowed 
. Gfteen minutes for replies. 


MR. SHEVITCH’S ARGUMENT. 
Mr. Shevitch then arose and begau his ad- 
adress ina calm, deliberative voice. He said: 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: In 
coming on this platform to-night I come to 
you with all due consciousness of the great 
task which I have undertaken and of my un- 
worthiness to perform it. I ask your indul- 


“gence from the very beginuing. I want only 
tosay that the words J will speak to-night 


will be that which I consider to be the truth 
without any reference whatever to personal 


 Seeting. 


The subject of discussion to-night is the 


“scheme of Mr. George of the single land tax, 
- to substitute which for all other forms of tax- 


ation will,as he represents, sulve the social 
and the labor questions of our day. I propose 


te show that this single land tax system is not 
only insufficient to solve those questions, but 


if considered alone, if considered as a social 
panacea, independently of all other social 


reforms. it will be productive of results which 


‘will be more hurtful to labor than beneficial. 
-. Dwillin the second part of my remarks 
‘show how, on account of this faise basis on 

which the labor movement, so far as ihe 

uited Jabor party is concerned, bas been 

laced, the whole political movement of 
labor has been side-tracked, has been distort- 
ed, bas been put upon a platform on which no 
true labor movement can stand. 

This is what I will attempt to show during 
mv remarks. 

Production, as it is organized now, is regu- 
ated by two vast instruments of labor: 
machinery, with all the powers of nature 
which now produce such tremendous wealtn 
allover the civilized world. and the land, 
which produces the necessaries of life. Now 
letus see. If we nationalize one of these in 


~gptruments of production; if we nationalize 


what Mr. George calis the natural opportuni- 
ties given to man by cature—that is to say, 
the land—will this nationalization of the land 


_ by itself solve the social problem? Mr. George 


goes not advocate the nationalization of land. 


? '. Be does not want to disturb anybody in the 
title to property in land. All he wants is to 


coniiscate the rept which the present proprie- 
tor of the land gets, by a taxation equivaient 


tothe whole rent. But jet us study the ques- 


tion broadly. ‘Let us assume that he dves 
want to nationalize the laud. What would be 
‘he consequence! The consequence would be 
that a certain lot of land which now belongs 


; 7 to a private citizen, Tom Jones, will belong tu 


the community. The man who builds on that 


[and will bave to pay his rent, not toa private 
proprietor, but to the community. That rent 
. avill perhaps in the long run be a little less 


than the rent he pays now. 

Now, suppose a city in which there are ten 
factories. In each of these factories one hun- 
dred men are Working for wages. The fac- 
‘feries are supplied with all the necessary 


-gnachinery. These huudred men get $2 a day 
_ ander present circumstances. Now the sys- 
- tem of nationalization of land is introduced. 
Zhe man who owns the factory, the boss, will 
pay bis rent not to the proprietor of the land, 


‘but to the community. Will his workingmen 


in consequence of that simple fact get hicher 


wages! Why should they! 
Sf to-morrow a new machine is made which 


fenders half the men superfluous, the pro- 


prietor will throw out half of his) hands 
Each of these factories will work, instead of 


with one hundred meu, with fifty men. The 


men thrown out will come to the proprictor 
and say, “We are ready to work for less 
Wages, give us instead of two dollers a 
dollar and twenty-five cents.” And cther 

en who have no families to support will 

y, “Give us one dollara day.” The same 
process of competition between Jabosrer a and 
R3uborer, ground down by that terrible mon- 
ster, the machine, will go on whether ibe 
Jand belongs to the commuuity or whether it 
Belongs to Tom Jones. (Applause.) 

But Mr. George will say: “This is not 
true. The competition between the laborers 


awvili be, if not entirely destroyed, at. least’ 


greatly relieved by the fact that the land is 
free, that these men thrown out of employ- 
nent by the machine may go out some- 
here, in the uptowu districts | of the city, 
take from the community for a very smal! 
Fent a lot of land, construct their Houses on 
Stand Jive there in peace.” How will they 
build a bouse on it? With their hands, wich 
their nails, with their feet? (Applause and 
hisses.) Where isthe money to purchase the 
iustruments of labor? Where is ‘that engine 
vf production, capital? They haven't got it. 
oes land give them capital! Does bare land 
give them anything except the land‘ Where 
gre they to get the necessary machinery in 
arder to bring materials so.as to be able to 
subsist from the products of that land? I 
don’t think that any answer can be given to 
this question. (Laughter. You may laugh, 
gentiemen, but it is nevertheless atruth. It 
is not the first truth that bas been laughed at 
in the world. (Applause and hisses.) 
~ Somebody will say that the building trades 
will have a good dealtodo. Thatis true to 
peertain extent. House rents will certainly 
grow cheaper. But don’t you know that as 


as capital, concent’ ated in private panty: 


has control of the abor. market the rate of 


wages is regulated by the means of living. If 
rents grow cheaper wages will have a ten- 
dency to fall. With every new machine, 
every new invention in industrial production, 
@ greater number of working men and wo- 
men will be thrown out of employment. The 
labor market will be crowded precisely as it is 
now. Where is the difference? 

There is one other argument in favor of the 
land tax. ‘You force those who hold land for 
speculative purposes to make it productive. 
This argument we indorse in full; but no single 
land tax is necessary. What is necessary is 
simply aland tax especially high on unim- 
proved land, compelling speculators to put 
their land to profitable use. 

The single land tax would be a single tax. 
All other taxes would be abolished. The 
tremendous concentrations of capital would 
be entirely free of anytaxes at all. It would 
mean absolutely free trade. American labor 
would have to compete with the combined 
force of capital all over the civilized world. 
(Applause.) If you introduce absolute free 
trade dozens of branches of industry would 
droop and die. 

A voice: “Name them.” 

Thousands and thousands of workingmen 
would be thrown out of employment. A 
commercial crisis would be the consequence 
such as we have never seen yet in this coun- 
try. The labor market would be over- 
crowded. What would we do with free land 
then? Sit on it or lie on it or be tramps upon 
it. (Applause and hisses.) Land without the 
instruments of labor to cultivate it is just as 
worthless as a boat without sails. 

Mr. George takes the example of Robinson 
Crusoe and Friday. ‘Suppose Robinson Cru- 
soe said to Friday; “You are not only a free 
citizen of this island, but this land belongs to 
you just as well astome. But there isa little 


‘hitch in the matter. I expect a vessel to-mor- 


row to bring to me al! the necessary engines 


to cultivate this land and some workingmen, | 


but.you are free to do so just as well as 1” 
Where would poor Friday be then, without a 
penny in his pccket, without a single instru- 
ment to cultivate that land? (Laughter.) 
Would he not be the slave of Robinson Cru- 
soe! 

Mr. George docs not ‘want the naticnaliza- 
tion cf land. All he desires can be obtained 
by the single land tax. What would be the 
consequence? Take the city of New York. 
The real estate of this city is beld under 
various conditions at present. Some of it be- 
longs to some men to whom the buildings be- 
long. Some belongs to other men than those 
to whom the buildings belong. What would 
be the consequence of the single land tax? 
First, Where the land and the buildings belong 
to the same men? Now the community gets 
the full rental value of that land. The man 
will say: “Ll will pay that taxand I won't give 
up the land, or if anybody wants to have that 
land let him pay for the house, whica :s worth 
two millions of dollars.” How are you going 
to get out of that? 

Let us take the instance where the land 
and houses beiong to different parties. The 
man invites ctber millionaires to join him. 
They forma combine and say to those who 
own the houses, ‘““You will have to pay an 
equivalent to us for this horrible tax.” And 
the meno who own the houses will go to the 
tenants who rent the offices and say, “Now 
you will have to pay us so much more in 
order to compensate for that land tax.” The 
man who rents the office will take it from 
the one he sells his goods to. Who is that? 
Who? Itisalwaysthe same poor wretched 
begear, the proletarian, the workingman. 
(Applause.) The whole theory of the single 
land tax is founded on the sophistry that the 
present robbery of labor centers in the oxe 
fact of private ownership of land, which is 
not true. If the means of production re- 
inained in. private hands labor would be 
rebbed just as‘it is now. The great land 
owners will immediately form a combine to 
resist the land tax. Ina few years the con- 
dition of the iaborer would be the same as it 
is now. 

But what will not be the same as this—by 
that single land tax you will give to the gov- 
ernment a tremendous power which it does 
not possess now. Mr. George likes to accuse 
the socialists of desiring a paternal ,overn- 
ment. Itell you Mr. George’s scheme is a 
much more horribie paternal government than 
the socialists ever proposed. (Applause and 
cheers, mingled with hisses.) To the govern- 
ment will belong a vast amount of land, and 
the government will have the possibility of 
determining the height of the rent for that 
land. It will furthermore—and that is per- 
fectly right—have the railroads, the tele- 
graphs and all the means of communication. 
Think of the power that government will 
have. The great industrial corporations, the 
machinery of industrial production, remains 
just asic is now. Capitalists will have the 
same powers over the government officiais 
as they have now. The government will fall 
into the hands of the monopolists of industry 
just as it does now into the hands of the mo- 
nopolists of industry and land combined. 

The single tax does not touch the labor 
question. That question centers in tbe rob- 
bery committed on Jabor by those who hold 
possession of the instruments of labor. And 
it. is not the socialists who say so, it is the 
men of organized labor. (Applause.) Mr. 
George thinks that rent is the robbery coim- 
mitted on the workingmen. He forgets that 
at the bottom of that robbery is simply the 
competition between labor and labor, and 
that competition will not be destroyed by any 
amount of single land tax. 

The land tax scheme, whether it be wrong 
er right, is a utopian theory born in one mind, 
uncorreborated by the actual state of facts. 
It isa theory of one man, and that theory bas 
been forced upon the large labor moveinent 
while that movement was not in any way 
prepared, not only to understand, but even 
critically to examine that idea! Mr. George 
may ask why did all the trades of New York 
as one man support him iu the last campaign? 
“Where is the difference? I was the same man 
and my theory was the same.” We can 
answer that. The great majority of the work- 
ing popu ation of this city supported Mr. 
George last year, not because of his land 
theory, but notwithstanding his land theory 
(appluuse), as a sincere and honest man— 
which be 1s now (tremendous applause)—be- 

cause he had writtea in his book, “Progress 
and Poverty,” one of the most tremenddiis 
indictme:ts aguinst the present order of 
sociciy Which has ever been published. 
(Applause.) The critical part of his work is 
grand. Every man who is dissatisfied with 


the existing order will shake hands with Mr. 


George even now. The laboring population 
accepted him us a standard bearer, thinking 
he was broad minded enough to sink part of 
his petty theorics in the one vast, grand labor 
movement, Which is net one-sided, but which 
has many sides and is as broad as the civil 
ized world itself is broad. (Appiause.) The 
man who can force one idca upon millions of 
people can be the originator of a sect, or, if 
he is a politician, can be the originator of a 
political machine; but he will never be the 
origiuator of a great political party of labor. 
(Applause and i bisses.) When Mr. George at- 
tempted to do so he smashed the party of 
united labor. (Hisses and applause.) As I told 
him on the Syracuse platform under the ban of 
expulsion—“If you attempt to force this one 
idea upon the labor movement, you will 
smash the party to pieces,” and they have 
done it. (Cries of “No! no? hisses, applause 
and cries of “Order!” Mr. Gompers and Mr. 
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George both rising and motioning the audience 
to keep quiet.) 

From the very beginning, after the close of 
the campaign last year, the whole system of 
Mr. George and his friends has been to sub- 
stitute for the large party of labor something 
on the one hapd like a church, and or the 
other hand like an ordinary political machine. 
(Great disorder, hisses and cheers.) Instead 
of leaving the movement in the hands of the 
labor organizations they called a bogus mass 
meeting in Cooper union and elected, or rather 
nominated, their central committee without 
any other powers than those which Mr. 
George himself conferred on them. This same 
line of policy was continued throughout the 
year (a voice, “Stick to your subject!”); land 
and Jabor clubs were formed throughout the 
state without any constituency behind them— 
(Cries of “Question! question!” Mr. Gompers 
rising and requesting the speaker to confine 
himself to the subject of the debate.) 

My reasoning is that a false basis implies a 
false policy. A certain theory propounded 
by one man may, as [ have said, form a 
eburch, but it will not form a great party. 
The movement of labor has been side-tracked 
into these land and labor clubs, practically 
under no control of organized labor what- 

ever, composed of men not belonging to the 
laboring classes. Mr. George has succeeded 
in founding what I might call the Church of 
Progress and Poverty, but he has not founded 
the great American labor party. (Applause 
and cheers.) 
HENRY GEORGE’S REPLY. 

Mr. Gompers then introduced Mr. George, 
who was received with intense enthusiasm. 
He said: 

Iam about to speak on the time limit, and 
therefore your applause will simply take 
away so much of my time. What Mr. George 
has founded or what he has not founded I do 
not propose here to discuss. We are here to- 
night fora more important object. We all 
agree that labor to-day does not get its fair 
earnings. Icome to defend what I believe 
to be not merely the best but the only possi- 
ble way to emancipate labor. I do not claim 
for this measure—the taking for the use of 
‘the community of the rental value of land— 
that it would do everything. It:is the be- 
ginning. After it is done all other things will 
be made easier, and until we have done that 
we shall be rowing against the tidein all 
otherreforms. (Applause and hisses.) 

Now, the great difference between the 
opinions that I represent and the opinions 
that Mr. Shevitch represents may be seen in 
Lassalle’s open letter to the workingmen of 
Germany. He accepted the law laid down 
by the orthodox political economists—the law 
that. wages must always tend to the minimum 
which will enable the laborer to live and to 
reproduce. That he calls the iron law of 
wages. There I and those who think with 
me take issue. We do not believe that there 
is in nature any such thing as the iron law of 
wages, We hold that it is merely the law of 
wages where naturul opportunities are 
monopolized. 

This competition is a one-sided competition 
of men debarred of their natural oppor- 
tunities for employment. The means of pro- 
duction, what do they consist of to-day! The 
apswer will probably be land, machinery and 
various other things. There was in the be- 
ginning nothing but man and the earth. 
Human labor exerted upon the land brings 
out, produces, all other means of production. 
Therefore itis that Jand is more important 
than anything else. Given men and given 
land and all other things can be produced. 
Give a man everything else and deprive him 
of land and it avails him nothing. (Applause 
and cheers.) 

To recur to that illustration of Robinson 
Crusoe and Friday. Mr. Shevitch says that 
Robinson Crusoe -aving machinery and tools, 
Friday would have been perfectly helpless. 
Well, that I deny. Friday, without any 
machinery, could certainly have gone fishing. 
(Laughter and applause, cheers and hisses.) 
If the island had belonged to Robinson Crusoe 
he could not have done that. Friday could 
have done without machinery or tools just as 
Robinson Crusoe did. Friday could have 
made him a hut out of the limbs of a tree. 
Friday could aave lived and produced as a 
naked man, applying his labor to the natural 
opportunities offered by that isiand. If three 
or four others came there, they could have 
lived and lived well. But the moment Robin 
son Crusoe owned the !and, that moment he 
could say to Friday: ‘‘Uniless you do so and 
so you walk off.” (Laughter.) Friday would 
have been his absolute slave. 


Wages in all branches of industry are not_ 


what they ought to be. That increase in pro- 
ductive power that comes from discovery 
and invention does not raise wages as it 
vught todo. But what is the reason of that? 
It is perfectly clear that wages in all occupa- 
tions must tend to a general level. Now, the 
broadest of all occupations in the United 
States lis—what# (A voice: ‘Farmuing.”) 
Those occupations which apply directly to 
nature, Which extract wealth from tbe soil. 
Now, in the state of New York, can the man 
who comes here with not merely bis. natural 
powers, but with something more, with a 
little capital—can he go to work and cultivate 
the soilf The ordinary renting rute in the 
state of New York to-day is one-haif the pro- 
duce. The man who does the Jabor gets only 
half of what his labor produces. The rest 
goes to the owner of the farm. There, 
in that primary occupation, labor is divested 
of one-half of its earnings. When, in that 
primary industry, Jabor is shernof one-half of 
its earnings, what do you expect in those in- 
dustries that rise above it? To put a tax on 
the valuc of lard, removing all other taxes 
that now bear upon labor and to take for the 
use of the community the value that attaches 
to land by reason of the growth of the com- 
munity, would have in the first place the 
operation that Mr. Shevitch concedes. It 
would make the holding of Jand on specula- 
tion unprofitable. That of itself would tend 
to destroy tbat competition which every where 
tends to press wages down. I don’t mean to 
say that every one would want to be a 
furmer. That is the one thing all men could 
be. And enough could and would become 


‘farmers to relieve the glut in the labor 


market. (Applause.) 

Mr. Shevitch asks what could a man with 
merely his hands do with the land. We have 
in this city illustrations of what the very 
poorest class can do when they have the 
land. Did you ever see Squattertown? (Ap- 
plause.) There are men who by going on 
vacant land put up some sort of a rude 
dwelling and make themselves some sort of a 
home. And so everywhere let man have ac- 
cess to land and he can in some way use it. 

Yake this city of New York. Mr. Shevitch 
divided the people into two classes—owners 
of land and houses and owners of land where 
other parties were the owners of the houses. 
He spoke of these two classes, and, I think, 
forgot another class—thcose who own land 
where there are no houses. (Applause.) The 
effect of the tax on the first class would be 
to simply make them pay the value of the 
land te the community and relieve them of 
all taxes whatever upon the houses. The 
mere ownership of land would become ut- 
terly worthless. Mr. Shevitch paints a pict- 
ure of the rea] estate owners making a grand 
combine and putting up rents, so as to recom- 
pense themselves for the additional tax im- 
posed upon Jand values. If they can do it 
by making a cOmbine, why don’t they do it 
now! Let us suppose that the owners of used 


land were to make such a combine, what 
would they do with the owners of vacant 
land? Would they take them into the com- 
bine also? (Laughter, applause and hisses.) 

Here is the principle of taxation: A tax 
which is levied upon the production of a thing 
that must constastly be produced by human 
labor will, by making supply. more difficult, 
raise prices, and the man who pays the tax is 
thus enabled to push the tax-upon the con- 
sumer. But a tax upon the value of land bas 
no such effect. Land does not have to be 
constantly supplied iu order to meet the de- 
mand. Its price is always a monopoly value, 
and a tax which fallsupon land values does 
not fall upon all land, but only upon valuable 
land, aud that in proportion to its value. 

It is perfectly true that were we to raise all 


our revenues in this way we could get alcng. 


without the custom house and have absolute 
free trade. But I for one can see no horrors 
in absolute free trade. On the contrury, what 
labor wants is freedom, not protection. (Ap- 
plause.) Absolute free trade in any sense 
worthy of the name means free production. 
Once make production free and labor can 
take care of itsel& (Applause.) 

In what consists the value of land? It isa 
premium, an advantage, which the use of 
any particular piece of land will give over 
what the same application of labor and capital 
can get from the poorest Jand in use. There- 
fore, if we take that premium for the use of 
the whole community we put ail land upon a 
substantial plane of equality. We can abolish 
all other taxes and enormously simplify gov- 
eroment. Opening opportunities for labor, 
we get rid of that bitter competition that to- 
day everywhere tends to force wages down. 
Then we could go on, not to a paternal gov- 
ernment that attempts to regulate every- 
thing, but to a government that can control 
businesses in their nature monopolies. (Ap- 
plause.) Once put the social foundation on a 
firm and equal basis and then we can march 
forward in that direction as far as may be 
necessary. Wedonot hold that everything 
is done when this one singie measure is cur- 
ried out, but we do bold that a firm and true 
beginning is made. Men have lived and can 
live without the railroad and without the 
telegraph, but no man ever has lived or ever 
can live without land. (Great applause.) 

Here Mr. George hesitated, while the au- 
dience remained in silent suspense. Finaliy 
he said: “I was stopping, trying to think of 
some points I have not covered, but I bave 
forgotten them.” 

A voice: “The ownership of machinery.” 

Ob, yes, about that factory. (Laughter.) 
Mr. Shevitch says that the owners of those 
factories may get a new invention which will 
enable them to produce the same result with 
only one-half the labor, and then those who 
are discharged will beg for employment at 
reduced rates. That would not be so if the 
men had opportunity to employ themselves. 
No man will work for an employer for less 
than he can get by employing himself. The 
natural result of increasing productive power 
is to increase the earnings of labor. Employ- 
ment being free and natural opportunities 
open, there could be no such thing as dispens- 
ing with labor. But the shutting up of nat- 
ural opportunities drives men back and forces 
them to seek for employment from those who 
can employ them. 

Consider land and the use that is made of it. 
The extractive operations on land are not 
merely farming, not merely building houses. 
There are a hundred and one operations— 
fishing and cutting of timber, mining, and so 
on. 

A voice: “Fishing on Jana?’ 

Yes; fishing on land. (Laughter.) You 
have either got to sit on a piece of land or 
stand on it and fish (laughter, cheers and ap- 
plause), or if you go upon the water you must 
use material drawn from. the land to prevent 


-youfrom sinking. There is no productive oc- 


cupation that is not in the last analysis the 
union of human laber with land. Until land 
is free to labor there cannot possibly be any- 
thing that will fully emancipate labor. (Ap- 
plause.) 
MR. SHEVITCH’S REJOINDER. 

‘Mr. Shevitch now has his second inning,” 
said Mr. Gompers, as Mr. George sat down. 

Mr. Shevitch at once arose, and was re- 
ceived with applause from the reds ‘I 
would prefer,” he said, with a smile, “‘to get 
the applause from the other side of the house,” 
pointing to the blues. The latter cheered bim 
heartily at this pleasant sally, and he con- 
tinued: 

Mr. George paused for some moments to 
recollect some points he had forgotten to 
answer. Itis my impression that he has for- 


gotten to answer nearly every point of my 


discourse. He bas not shown that land tax- 
ation is equivalent to land confiscation. He 
bas not shown that under his land tax system 
a combiue of large land holders is impossible. 
He has evaded that question and he has 
asked me what would that combine do with 
the men who bad vacant lots! They would 
leave them alone or take them in just pre- 
cisely as the wheat merchants do in corner- 
ing the wheat now in the west. They take 
them into the combine and raise the price. 
That is what the members of the combine in 
lauds would do and who could prevent them! 

Mr. George did not show that the com- 
petition of labor would be destroyed by that 
Jand tax system. He did not show, he simply 
made an assertion, that‘natural opportunities 
would be open to labor. He said that labor- 
ers might go fishing, and he very graciously 
said that he did not expect a man to go 
naked in the city of New York. But that 
man would be naked practically an@ the ideal 
of George’s free land would be Shantytown, 
When I hear ‘such things on a platform in 
New York city in the nineteenth century I 
begin to believe that Mr. George is a Rip Van 
Winkle of social economy. (Applause from 
the extreme left.) He actually has been born 
in antediluvian times and has all at once 
waked up in time for the Syracuse con- 
vention. 

At this there was a storm of hisses from the 
right and cries of “Question! Question! Ques- 
tion?’ 

“It is the question,” continued Mr. Shevitch 
amid hisses. ‘It is the question (hisses), and 
you can’t choke me down. (Hisses and hoot- 
ings.) IJtis precisely the question, and you 
shall not choke me down.” 

The left broke out in applause, and the right 
went wild with yelling and hooting, amidst 
which there were cries of “Order? Order!” 
Mr. Gompers had to get up and speak for sev- 
eral minutes before he could quiet.the trouble. 
Then Mr. Shevitch continued: 

You surely do net expect me to compliment 
Mr. George. Mr. George seens utterly to for- 
get that we are living in the grand century of 
machinery, in a great age of production on a 
large scale, where the mere Jaborer is abso- 
jutely the slave of those who possess the in- 
struments of labor. This simple land tax does 
not free the laborer from the competition with 
his fellow laborer. The laborer with his free 
lana must have capital to construct his house, 
and capital to begin farming on a small scale 
even. And there will be a big man with 
a big boodle, who will come beside the 
laborer with his lot, and take not one 
but ten, twelve, twenty or two hundred lots 
and will begin the cultivation of the soil on 
a grand scale with all the necessary ma 
chinery, and will crush dc.za that free-born 
citizen on the lot by his side. (Applause from 
the reds.) There is no such thing as free com- 
petition as long as the instruments of labor 
are in poyere® bands. The labor question, the 


social question of the day, isnot a fiscal ques- 
tion. The social question of to- “day is the 
abolition of wage slavery, and that is impos- 
sible as long as the instruments of labor do 
not belong to those who create wealth. And 
if there is a man belonging to organized labor 


who believes that such a thing is possible, 


then he deserves to enjoy the paradise of Mr. 

George in Shantytown, and it is good enough 

for him. (Hisses and applause.) 
HENRY GEORGE CONCLUDES THE DEBATE. 


Then Mr. George arose to conelade: the de-. 


bate. He said: 


The object of the labor movement is the 
abolition of wage slavery. How do you pro-. 


pose to abolish it? That is the question. (Ap- 


plause.) If any man has any better pian 
than that I propose let him come and state it. 
Mr. Shevitch’s plan, as I understand. it, is 


that of forming a number of co-operative so- 
cieties, embracing all the working classes, 
who are to be furnished by government with 
capital. 

(Cries of ‘No, no! no, sir!’ from the reds.) 


Well, with machinery, then. That plan, I 


say, is utterly impossible. There attaches toit 


the same disadvantages that attach to all 
dreams of the elevation of the. workingman:} 


by the formation of co-operative societies. 
You must raise from the very foundation. 
You must make tabor free. Now, such catch 
phrases as my picture of Shantytown as an 


ideal city can avail nothing with any thought-. 


fulman. (Great applause.) What I say is 
this: That even the poorest man, if be has 
free access to land, can make some use of it, 


and the condition of those Shantytown people, 


poor as it was, was very much better than 
that of many who are herded in tenement 
houses, liable to be turned out at the end of 
the week or the month. (Applause.) This tax 
that will take the value of land for the com- 
munity will in the first place put all men upon 
an equality with regard to land. . It .will, put 


in the treasury of the community a vast fund: 


for public expenses. It will abolisa all the 
taxes that now rest upon. men by the. in- 
creased prices in the things that they produce. 
Take the case of the renting farmers, who 
have to pay one-half of their produce for the 
use of land; out of the other half they now 


pay all their taxes. Under the other system. 


these taxes would be'taken out of the Jand- 
lords’ ha_ds. (Appiause.) The tax would do 
away with all temptation to monopolize land. 
Mr. Shevitch is mistaken in saying that the 


laborer would have to pay for lund. There. 
would be no tux upon land, only a tax upon 


the value of land. 

A voice: “What is the difference?” 

Here is the difference: that land of itself 
has no value. Land never has any value un- 
til two men want to use it. The prices that 
are charged for !and on the outskirts of a city 
are a speculative value due to the anticipa- 
tion of what it will be worth when the popit-. 
lation crowds out. Under our system the 
employment of labor we ald be facilituted in 
every direction. Laborers would not be 
merely saved from paying rent, but would get. 
employment during times when they were. not 
engaged in their trades. Every man who goes 


to work extracting wealth from nature’ not. 


only does. something to lessen the glut. of 
labor in other occupations, but by producing 


wealth for which he demands other. wealth in: 


exchange creates a demand for labor of other 
‘kinds. Take the coal miners who are stand- 


ing idle in Pennsylvania.. Apply this system’ 


and it would be impossible for corporatior 
to keep those vast coa! fields idle. (Applause. 
Those men, given the opportunity, could ¢ 
work for themselves, and then they 
readily get capital enough. es 

A voice: *‘Do you see it now?” -(Laughter.) 

Mr. Shevitch suys that out in the wes m 
can get all the land they want. If. that were 
true ‘there would be no such thing as tramp 


in the United States. Not only is that not. 


true, but even on the Pacific, in W: ‘ashingto 
territory on the one side, and in sout 
California on the other, men are paying one- 
third and one-half the produce of their labor 
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year With: the f 


an opportnni 


nothing.» a 


beulevaeee : 


‘The people living 
‘their leisure. ‘So 
the vacant 


hoiding the. lan 


Lenox 1 family, 
Live enty. thousan 


tically closed t 
“ness is. jinitate 


social: -ostrac 


nue, but who w 


boulevar a. 


: eign, too.. 


base is nel 


for the privilege of tilling virgin soil. (Ap-. P 
plause.) It is our system which permits these | 


great values that attach to land by reason of 


the growth of the community to go into private 


hands, that gives the speculators - a preniun 


for getting just in advance of the settier; "sand | 


wherever the settler coes there will ke- find 
the speculator just ahead of him, : 
Now, as to capital. When the farmer has. 


to give up one-half of his produce for the | 


privilege of applying his labor to land; wher 
all through the other occupations the same 
law holds; when men have to pay to an indi- 


vidual for the use of what they call their 2 


country one-quarter, one-third, one-half the’ aS 


produce of their labor, isit any wonder that 
the working classes find it very hard to get 
capital? Capital js produced by labor. ex- 


erted upon Jand. Here, in the fact that we | 


make the land the private property of some 


our oumiber, is a constant drain of capital | 


from those who produce it into the hands of | °F 


those who are merely proprietors. and 


monopolizers. “The destructioa of the 


poor is their poverty.” Take from men 
one-half of their 
reduce their power of treating with others, 


earnings and» you 


you reduce their power of employing their make 


labor upon the best terms... You create 2 


fundamental difference, from the foundation, 


a tendency which on one hand tends to make 
one class richer than they ought to be and on 


the other hand to make the other class-poorer’ 
than they ought to be. (Applause.) Laber.is 


the producer of all wealth (upplause), but Jn 
bor without land is helpless, and that is th 
reasonawhy any attempt to bring about more 


healthy social conditions must begin with phe: : 


land. (Applause.) : 
Mr. Gompers then adjourned the méstine: 


Progress and Poverty in California. 


Santa ANA, Cal.—I have been traveling 


through the southwest portions of California | 3 
for the last four years canvassing and can. | 
positively say that there are 1,500,000 acres.| mg 
of as fine and productive land in the three | ¢ 


southern counties of the state as can be found |. 
in America, covered with an immense growth 


of wild sunflower, and wild mustard, “whose 


owners manage to rent if to sheep men for 


two to three months each year for: fcur or 
five times the tax they are required to pay, 
while the public reads are lined with tramps 
and hungry men packing. their blankets, 
hunting for work, and a large portion. of the 
citizens in and about the towns are entir 

homeless and compelled to work week aiter 
week for the poor privilege of a shelter upon 
God’s green earth. Last fall I saw with my 


own eyes a young man twenty years old w o: 


had spent his last dollar to reach California 
hoping to better bis condition—an American, 
who could trace his ancestry back to the 
landing of the Mayflower in Ply mouth bay: 

cleanly and neatly clad, with a piece of paper 


in his hand and his coat on his arm, walk up | 
to the slop barrel of the Trans-continental | 


hotel at Cclton, Cal., and pick out some 


pieces of stale meat and bread, do them up ! jy, js; 


in the paper and start off to where he could. 


eat them unobserved and thus save himself 
the mortification of having to beg a meal of 
victuals before he could obtain employment. 
This man never drank a drop of liquor or 
gatobled in his life. E. C. PHELPS. 


It Was Written By William McCabe. 
New York City.—Will you kindly let me 
know who wrote the article ‘Preachers of 

the New Crusade,” in your issue of Oct. I5? 
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“TER LABOR 


PLATIIEM OF THE 
PAKTY. 


Adepted at Syracuse Angast 19, 1SS87. 


We, th: selecutes of the united iabor party of New 
:: York, im ~i2te convention assembied, }.ereby reassert, 
a - MS the fu-famental piatfona of the party, and the 
= Basis on which we ask the cocperution of citizens 

@ other states, the following ductnravon of prin- 
fee elpies adcrted on September 23, 1886. by tue convenuon 
te ef trade wznod Jabor usscciations wf the city of New 
Oy York, thet resulted in the formation of the umted labor 
ee party. 
ia “Holdits thit dimpartinw ions of government and the 

§Impoveri- sent cf labor result Trom neglect of uie self- 

evident ee prock nimed by the founders of this re- 

public tu: aloomen ure created. eanal and are 
endowed He their Creator with unchenable mghis, we 

Bim ate 2bobton of asystem whieh compels men to 

pay their iclloaw creavures for the ure of Go's eifts to 

all, and vermits’ nonepolizers. te deprive labcr of 

Batarul .-ooriunities gorcemplervment, thus Ming the 
. §and With. cranips and paupers and bringing about an 

wonatn.t competion which toads to reduce wages to 

starvaus.i rates and agmike the wealth preducer the 

Aindustric’ leveol those sve grow rich bv his toil. 

“oldie. SG Wahi the sidvatwnages arisnig from 
social grove: and smproavement belong to seciety at 
largewe at ectbolien obthesyvstem which makes 

"such beresiccit anventions asoche radroad and tele- 
@repl 2 cceuns for Ue oppression ef abe people and the 


: MezTands e.ent oad we cristecracy of wealth and 
i power. ° eaiveclere the True purjove of ccverniment to 
f bethe ws stenance oF Uh sucaved right of property 


Wihien gies te cavers Cre apport why te eniloy his labor, 
te @nd secu hy thal he stad eajex its frumts; to prevent the 
2 ; Strong fron o.pressing ihe west, aid tke unscrupulous 
fist Strom sob.ing ‘ule honest; and todo fer lhe equal Lbenetit 
ofellsuca iuarsas can be better duiie by organized soci- 
ets than iy individuals; and we aim at the sbentian of 
@iliaws tech she 1a any class of cllizens advantages, 
@lther jieuehu, tfnaneh: 41, industrial @r political, seas 
@re not erally shaved uw al others.” 

Wecal tponal who seek the emancipation of ee 
and WHO cane mae the ae aioe und its com. 


Secand Bet a ondest <itize:: 8,20 ignore alin n:inor differe 
wnces and join with. us in orvauizing a creat aational 
party en ihis traad platform ot neural rights ana 
equal yoicve. We do uct sim at securing any ferced 
equality in the distributon of wealth, We du cet pro- 
ose that ihe state shall atiempt tocontrol production, 
wonduct ii<tribution, or inzny wise interfere with the 
freedom i the individual ty use his labor cr capital in 
@ny Way what may seem p ropirto Jim and Unt will 
Bot inierivre witathe equa rights of others. Nor do 
We propese that the state shall take possession of 
and ari cither work it.or rent it vut. What 
We propoce is not the disturbing of any man in 
fos holdi:.: or title, but by abolishing all taxes on iudus- 
ery or its products, to leave te the producer the full 
fruits of Sis exertion and by the taxation of Jand values, 
exclusive: of improvements, to devave to the common 
mse and renetit thuse velucs, which, arising not from 


iin the exer! ion.of the individual, but Irom the growth of 


Society, ©. long jusily to the community as awhoic. This 
increased taxation of land, uct according to its area, dut 
: @ccordins iv ts Value, must, while relieving tbe working 
ae farmer ord smell homestead owner of the undue bur- 
dens nov impo.cd upon them, make it unprofita- 
dle toho'd land tor speculation, and thus throw open 
a@bundan* oppurtunitics for the employment of labor 
ahi and the tniiiding up of Lemes. 
tf Whiie thus simpliving government by doing away 
fey WALa the Porde of officials recuired by the present sys- 
i tem of Tears tion aud aviths ils ineentives to fraud and 
: corruplion, We weuld further promele the common weal 
and further secure the equal rights of all, by placing un- 
Ger punt): contrul such ugencies 2s are in tbeir nature 
e Mongpolics: We would dave our municipaliies suppiy 
. their ink:.vicants with water, light.and heat; we would 
ee have the senersi governnient issue al! moncy, witout 
the inter: coviunof dietha; We Would adda postal tele- 
Graph syst and posta) savings bunks 10 the postal 
service, and weuld assume “public cuolitrol and owner- 
sbipof tise iron ronds which gave become the bigt- 
ways Of Haders. act “nmerce. 

While @+claring the feregoi ng to be the fundamentai 
principics ani aims. of the cunited labor party, and 
while cotseiuus thet no. reform can give elfectua! and 
Permanent relief to labor Miat-dees not involve the 
degal recosuitionat equal rights 4o natural oppoertun! 
ties, We teove: rLaciess, ais Measures .Of relief from some 
the ev} cieets of! ignorin Pose rights, faver such 
; defiviation is tray tend io raduce the hours of Invor, 
ie fo prevent Ube cumlovnient of children of tesder years, 

to avoid te. Comperztion: ef convict Jabor with honest 

industry, to secure “ie sutitary insoection of tene- 

mMents, Teeter, id mines, ad lo put an end to the 
: mbuse oF cots iracy dass ; 

We desire niso 10 so <imp! ify the procedure of our 
wouris aud dive: inish: the: (expen 232.0f Tegal proceedings, 
that the poor my, Ae Dizced on anequality with the rich 
@nd the tong deinys which now resut in scandaluus 
Miscarriases of justice inay Le prevented, 

Ard since the baliotis the only means by which f9 our 
Pepublic ine redress.of political and social grievances is 
fo besought, we especially. ang empbiauically declare for 
the adepiies of swhatis known as the“ Australian svs- 
Bem of vounz,” anordertuat the effectual seerecy of the 
ballot ad whe relief of cundidates for pullic oifice 
from the heavy expenses new imposed wpen them, 
may prevent. bribery and intimidation, do away with 
Practical discriminaiions in favor of the rich amd un- 
@crupulcus, and Jessen the peraicious infivence of 
Monev in politics, 

Ineupport of these aims we solicat the co-operation 
ef all pai riotie citizens who, sick of the degradation of 
Politics, desire by constitutional methods to establish 
gustice, ly preserve Mberty, to extend the spirit of 
Srateruity, aud to elevate jumanity. 


eres 


Usitep Lavor Party of Tre STATE OF 
New Youx. 
Headquarters State Executive Committee, 
28 Cooper Caion, 
New Youre City, Sept. 1, 18S7. 


To all Members and Friends of the United 
Labor Party throughout the United States: 
By its platform, adopted at Syracuse on the 
19th of August last, the united labor party 
of the state of New York has brought into 
state piitics the principies on which the mem- 
erable municipal campaign cf a year age was 
fought. 21 thus taken a great stride inthe 
forwaid movement which must not know 
Yetreav. within the next  twelvemoenth 
the udvance must be made upon 
the nativual field. To this end a national con- 
ference wall at cu early day be called in con- 
formity with a resolution adopted by the 
New Vork siate conventicn. To all through- 
outthe state and the union who desire the 


. emancipation of labor, the destruction 
S ef menopoly, the doing of even jus- 
: tice, ibe simplification and _ purifica- 


tion of government, with the abolition of 
privilece on one hand and of poverty on the 
pie the united labor party of New York 

sends -vreeting and it solicits their help. Ev- 
ery suci coniest as the one we are now enter- 
ing upcn must be a costly one. We need 


moucy 10 send speakers through the state, to 


distribute literature in every city, town and 
village, and to print and distribute our bal- 
lots. The last item alone, owing to unjust 
electoral laws which we are striving to re- 
form, and which throw upon private generos- 
ity what shouid be a public burden, will cost 
us several thousands of dollars. Contribu- 
tions, small er great, to aid in this work will 
be gratefuliy received and promptly acknowl- 


edged by this committee. 
EDWARD McGLrwy, 


Chairman and Treasurer. 
GAYBERT Barnes, Secretary. 


BUT TEN MORE DAYS. 

But one more issue of THE STANDARD 
wiil appear before the election, and less 
than ten days remain for the great work 
of inducing a majority of the people of this 
great state to put it in the forefront of the 
great movement for the establishment of 


justice and the elevation of humanity. . 


No hour or minute of this remaining time 
should be lost by any man or woman who 

as enlisted in the new crusade. Meetings 
are yet to be held and documents circu- 
lated; but above all things else, personal 
werk should now be done. We have sown 
the seed broadcast, and the coming ten 
days should be devoted tothe harvest. All 
of us know men who have been listening 
to our speakers and reading our literature, 
but, who bave not yet made up their minds 
to vote for our candidates. The ties that 
bind such men to the old parties have been 
weakened, but they still bind them, though 
lousely, to vote for candidates who repre- 
sent no ideas bearing on the present or 
future. 

Let us strive with such men individually. 
They all acknowledge that the old parties 
have become mere machines, running in 
old ruts, and that they have nolonger high 
ideals. Urge them todo something then 
to bring principles back ints politics in 
order that political contests may agin 
become bitiles of ideas instead of selfish 
scrambles for mere office. 


We have made a magnificent fight in 
the state, and no human being can with 
certainty predict the result. We were 
told in the beginning that we could make 
no impzession in the rural comimunities— 
that we could not even gain a_hearing. 
Experience has shown thatin towns and 
villages and at agricultural fairs our speak- 
ers have had the Jargest meetings held in 
such places for years, and that in every 
instance many of those drawn there by 
by curiesity became converts, and imme- 
diately preachers of the anti-poverty doc- 
trines of the new crusade. Doubtless the 
good work was started by the missionaries 
sent out froia this city, but plenty of eager 
hands have been found to join in it with 
enthusiasm, and everywhere men have 
been found who have lone been converts 
to the doctrine that the lind belongs to 
the peopie, but who now for the first time 
find opportunity to proclaim to their neigh- 
bors the faith that is in them. Judge Ma- 
guire tells us that he has been surprised 
and delighted with the clearness and 
readiness with which iocal speakers of 
whom we have hardly heard in this city 
answer the quesiions of opponents or in- 
quirers. Whatever may be the immediate 
result, there is no question that the most 
rapid and wonderful work of propaganda, 
that the world has ever seea Las been car- 
ried on in New York during the past two 
months. 


Of course, the natural qGuesticn arises, 
what will be the result at the polls? As 
has been said, no man can make a definite 
answer in figures te such a query. One 
answer, however, springs instinctively to 
the lips of all who have been engaged in 
the work, and that is that the vote outside 
this city for the united labor candidates 
will be vastly greater than the oid politi- 
cians ever dream of. The old organiza- 
tions have held but few meetings, and all 
who have attended them have heard mere- 
ly the old explanations to vote the ticket 
simply because it is the ticket. On the 
other hand, the very falsehoods about the 
labor party have heiped to swell its gath- 
erings. Men come for miles to hear for 
themselves just what the preachers of the 
new crusade have to say. They listen in- 
tently and eagerly, and ask questions after 
the speakers have finished. The result is 
that thousands have been convinced and 
other thousands have gone away confessing 
that their own leaders and newspapers 
have deceived them as to the principles and 
purposes of the new party. When we con- 
sider the general apathy and disgust of the 
masses with mere inachine politics, there 
is no such thing as fixing the limit of the 
new vote. In such a condition of affairs all 
things are possible—even a plurality of the 
vote outside the city. It is only a question 
of time when the meaningless and useless 
old parties will be overwhelmed by an ava- 
lanche of disgust, and no prophet has yet 
fixed the time for this universaily antici- 
pated event. There is no reason why it 
should not occur on Nov. 8, 1887, as well as 
on any other day. 


Tn this city and Brooklyn the outlook is 
more than hopeful—it is cheering. Won- 
derful work has been accomplished in less 
than three months across the East river, 
and a uew party has been thoroughly 
organized and equipped for a contest that 
actually presents signs of possible victory 
in the first battle it will fight. Certainly 
all the enthusiasm is on our side, and we 
can hold three or four vast meetings sim- 
ultaneously in Brooklyn, each of which 
will be jarger than any single meeting that 
either of the old parties could by all their 
arts get together. 

In New York city the campaign has nec 
essarily been vastly different from that of 
last year. The party entered the canvass 
confident of success, and it has been busy 
in perfecting its organization and making 
its nominations. This work has just been 
completed, and the remaining ten days of 


the canvass will be. given up to a rousing 
campaign. The enrolled members of the 
party vastly exceed in numbers those of 
last year. Confidence is universal, and 
numerous hew converts are active workers 
in the cause. With the. exception pf a 
few socialists or disappointed ‘Office seekers, 
there have been no. known degertions from 
our ranks, and the placcs of these have been 
taken twenty times over by new recruits. 

This of course relates to the party organ- 
ization, but that is all that any party has as 
a basis for estimating its strength, and all 
the facts obtainable:go to prove that the 
united labor party is ‘much stronger than 
it was a year..ago and. will poll a much 
larger vote... Our opponents, who predict 
a falling. off in our vote, cannot give a 
single fact to substantiate their claim, ana 
when closely pressed practically confess 
that it is based on pure guess work. THE 
STANDARD has never heerd‘ of a single 
fact to warrant an impeachment of its 
estimate that the united labcr vote. in 
this city will exceed 90,000. It may be 


‘mistaken, but no one is able to present a 


single fact now to show that it is mis- 
taken. 

Recent events have tended to make our 
victory doubly sure. Our opponents are 
divided as we could not’ ve Luped. .The 
arrovance and insolence of the democratic 
bosses has angered their party, and the 
readiness of the republican machine to 
sacrifice all pretense to principle in order 
to gain votes by putting on their ticket a 
democrat rejected by his own party 
machine, has had an equally demoralizing 
effect on tbe republicans. In fact we are 
already beginning to experience some of 
the benefits we shall derive from the in- 
evitatle union of both the old party lead- 
ers against us that will officially proclaim 
that there is no longer any real difference 
between them. The democratic votes 
that will not be given to the present ticket 
and the republican votes that will be 
driven off by that party’s nomination of 
the democrats, will not go to the old-time 
opponents of. these voters, but they will 
meet in the ballot boxes as votes for the 
new party. 

The prospect then in New York city is 
brighter than it was a year ago, and the 
prospect in the state is such as to render 
almost any hope not impossible of fulfill- 
ment. 


THE LABOR PARTY INSPECTORS. 

A little more than a year ago the labor 

organizations of New York city were re- 
quested by the Central labor union to call 
a political convention. In response to that 
request delegates were elected, and under 
the auspices of the Central labor union the 
convention was called to order, and John 
McMackin elected chairman. From that 
time forward the Central labor union, 
by its own disclaimer, had no oficial 
relations with the convention. The 
object of the call had been to organize a 
new political party on the basis of justice 
to men who work for a living, and, having 
seen the convention properly organized, 
the functions of the Central labor union in 
that regard ceased. 
FAThis convention of the new party, to 
which no name had yet been given, adopt- 
ed a platform of fundamental principles 
at Clarendon hall on the 23d of Septem- 
ber, 1886. The leading feature of that 
platform was a declaration in favor of se- 
curing the land for the people by an ex- 
elusive tax on land vaiues. When the 
platform had been adopted, the candidate 
nominated and an executive committee 
appointed, a call was issued to the people 
generally to join in the movement. Until 
that time, from wise motives of precau- 
tion, only members of labor organizations 
were admitted into the councils of the 
party; but when the general call went out 
a public meeting was held at Chickering 
hall—the famous meeting at which Dr.. 
McGlyna spoke, and by speaking incurred 
the bitter animosity of some of his eccle- 
siastical superiors,—and from the body of 
that ineeting a committee was appointed 
to co-operate with the committee already 
appointed by the labor convention. Then 
a ratification meeting was held at Cooper 
union, at which the candidate for mayor 
formally accepted, the campaign was 
opened, and local organizations of the 
party were formed in every assembly dis- 
trict. 

Still the party had no name. 

The incidents of that wonderful campaign 
are still fresh in the public mind, and its 
history need not be repeated here. It is 
enough that 68,000 votes were counted for 
the party by inspectors selected by their 
enemies, to say nothing of the votes that 
were cast and not counted. 


A few days after that election this new 
party called a mass meeting at Cooper 
union, at which an address to the country 

was adopted and a temporary committee 
for the national organization of the party 
appointed; andin the month of December 
primary elections of delegates to a county 
general committee were held by the local 
organizations of the party in the various 
assembly districts. -~When the delegates to 
the county committee met they perfected a 
permanent organization with John Mc- 
Mackin as chairman, and adopted a consti- 
tution and by-laws, in which the name of 
the new party that had made a record of 
68,000 votes, and which that committee 
represented,, was declared to be “The 
United Labor Party.” 

At a later meeting a sub-committee 
of the county committee was elected to en- 
deavor to procure the passage of a law 
giving to the new party an inspector of 
election who might protect the party in the 
future from the frauds by which it had 
suffered at the previous election. The 
sub-committee performed its work so suc- 
cessfully that an act was passed requiring 
the asco aes in case” it’ held that a 
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third party poiling 50,000 votes was not 
entitled to one of the four inspectors of 
election already provided for, to appoint a 
fifth inspector on the nomination of that 
member of the police board who should be 
selected by the chairman and secretary of 
the party polling the 50,000 votes. 


Until the following summer there was no 
pretense that any other organization than 
the united labor party was entitled to the 
fifth inspector, or that any other persons 
than John MecMackin, as chairman, and 
John N. Bogart, as secretary, of the county 
committee of the united labor party, were 
authorized to select a police commissioner 
to nominate the fifth inspector. But dur- 
ing the summer the New York Sun, in a 
characteristic editorial, suggested that Irv- 
ing hall, an insignificant local faction of 
the democratic party which had indorsed 
the labor party’s nominee for mayor at the 
previous election, was entitled to the extra 
inspector. At that time the socialists were 
in the united labor party and had repre- 
sentatives of their own peculiar views and 
methods in the county committee. They 
especially were angered at the claim of the 
Sun, and vehemently asserted that only 
the united labor party could be considered 
in the matter. 


This was the situation when John. 


McMackin, as chairman, and John M. 
Bogert, as secretary, 
mittee, selected Police Commissioner 
McClave to nominate inspectors for the 
united labor party; and all through the 
summer the various assembly district asso- 
ciations of the united labor party were en- 
gaged in procuring members of the party 
to consent to be inspectors. Among those 
who took part in this work were all of the 
leaders of the socialists, now in the pro- 
gressive labor party, who were in the habit 
of working in the movement atall. There 
was then no question that the board of 
police could be called upon to decide except 
as to the relative rights of the united labor 
party and the Irving hall faction of the 
democratic party; and at that time 
the pretensions of the Irving hall people 
were laughed at. 


But after the 19th of August a new op- 
portunity was afforded the political huck- 
sters. A joint committee of the united 
labor party of New York and Brooklyn, 
acting in concert with the temporary com- 
mittee on national organization, called a 
state convention, which met in Syracuse 
on Aug. 17, 1887. The socialist members 
of the united labor party of New York city 

took part in the election of delegates to 
that convention. Some of their men were 
elected, some were defeated,and in the cases 
of some there were contests. In the decision 
of these contests some of the socialists were 
excluded, whereupon, pursuant to the deci- 
sion of a preliminary secret caucus, most 
of the socialists retired from the conven- 
tion, from whic all socialists were subse- 
quently practically ‘ excluded by the 
adoption of a platform which, while it was 
precisely the same as that adopted at Clar- 
endon hall a year before, added an ex- 
planatory clause declaring against what is 
commonly known as state socialism. 

Following this action of the convention, 
and Jate in the month of August or early 
in September, 1887, nearly one year after 
the mayoralty vote on which all claims for 
the extra inspector are based, the socialists 
formed a new party, calling it “the pro- 
gressive labor party,” and selected one of 
the democratic police commissioners to 
name their inspectors. Meantime the 
Irving hall faction had selected another 
democratic police commissioner to make 
its appointments. This being the situation, 
the two republican police commissioners 
voted to appoint the united labor party in- 
spectors and the two democratic com- 
missioners voted in opposition on the 
ground that the adverse claims were well 

founded. The question was then brought 
into the courts. 


As the courts concede, Mr. McMackin 
made a prima facie case in favor of the 
claims of the united labor party; but on 
the other hand, affidavits were filed by the 
progressive labor party (which, it will be 
remembered, had not been thought of, 
much less organized, until last August), 
that it was that party, and not the united 
labor party, that cast 68,000 votes for Henry 
George last November. This, no doubt, 
made an issue of fact, and the courts are 
not open to criticism for having decided, as 
the general term of the supreme court did 
several days ago, and as the court of ap- 
peals did this week, that that question of 
fact must be determined upon evidence be- 
fore the courts can apply the law. But 
such a trial cannot be had in time to give 
the inspectors to the political party for 
whose protection they were specially in- 
tended. Aided, therefore, by the slow 
processes of the law, the brokers 1n public 
office, who now govern New York, are free 
to resort to the same frauds in canvassing 
votes this year that they resorted to last 
year. 


But while no criticism of the courts may 
be made, what shall be said, in face of the 
indisputable facts recited above, of the 
democratic officials in the police board 
who have deliberately pretended, well 
knowing the pretense to be false, that 
there is a question as to what party polled 
68,000 votes for Henry George last fall. 
Of the honesty of such men there can be 
but one opinion, and of their purpose, in 
view of the notorious corruption in our 
election machinery, there can be no doubt. 


What the united labor party is not per- 
mitted to do through official inspectors it 
must accomplish through competent, cour- 
ageous and alert watchers. 


Making Converts in Syracuse. 
SYRACUSE, Oct. 22.—Leo Miller of Chicago 
‘spoke in Syracuse on Thursday “evening, and 
fairly carried the audience away with his con- 


of the county com-. 


' here you’re getting twenty. 


vincing arguments, able and clear explana- 
tions, and the eloquent manner in which he 
defended the principles of the united labor 
party. A number of converts were made, 
mostly elderly men—the hardest kind of men 
to capture. Indeed, Mr. Miller so plainly 
proved the injustice of the present land sys- 

tem that I hardly thmk any manin the room 


could fail to sev it. W. H. Joyce, 
State Committeeman. 


JEM’S CHANCE. 


It was.noon time at the farm, and John, his _ 


father and Jem, the hired man, had come in 
from the field to dinner. 

There was a wagon under the shed; and as 
soon as John saw that he knew Uncle Eph 
raim wasthere, and that he was in for a lec- 
ture. 

And John was right. Uncle Ephraim had 
“driv’ over,” as he said, ‘‘just to take the 
nonsense out of that boy, and stop his running 
after this Henry George foolishness.” Uncle 
Ephraim knew it was foolishness because, be- 
cause—well, he just knew it, and he didn’t 
want any nonsense of that kind in his family. 
He was a prosperous man, was Uncle Eph 
raim, a’self-made man, sir, who had worked 


his way up in life—just what a@ man ought to 


do to succeed. 

Sure enough, as soon as dinner was eaten 
and he got a good chance to talk, John’s 
uncle commenced on the new fangicd heresies 
of the united labor party, and took John 
roundly to task. 

‘Young man,” he said, ‘‘you are likea good 
many others. You think that fortune ought 
to come to you, when the truth is you’ve got 
to go after it. Industry, sir, industry, perse- 
verance and economy are what bring suc- 
cess.” And Uncle Ephraim leaned back in his 
chair and looked particularly wise and crush- 
ing. 

John remained silent, which rather discon- 
certed his uncle, who expected to have his 
proposition denied, and didn’t exactly know 
how to go on when the denial didu’t come. It 
really is very embarrassing when people 
don’t say what you expect them to. 

However, after a minute of impressive 
Silence the uncle went on again—a little ex- 
plosively, for John’s silence angered him. 

“Look at me, sir!” he said. “I began life 
forty-five vears ago, working by the month. 
Isaved my money, bought a farm and paid 
for it, sir. And now I have the best farm in 
the country, well stocked and money out at 
interest besides. And all the result of hard 
work, sir. Talk about anti-poverty societies! 
The way to abolish poverty is to go to work. 
Do as f did, sir, you and James, there, too.” 

John remained silent; not because he hadn't 
plenty to say, but because he wasn’t quite 
sure whether his uncle had finished talking or 
not. But Jem, the hired mau, who had been 
sitting quietly listening, spoke up: 

“T beg pardon, sir,” said he, “but it doesn’t 
seem to me that we young men have as good 
a chance as you had.” 

Uncle Ephraim exploded. 

“Not as good a chance, sir! Why—why—I 
used to work for thirteen dollarsa month, and 
Not as good a 
chance? Why, you could get a farm quicker 
than I did; but you young fellows nowadays 
prefer to wear fine clothes and put on airs.” 
And Uncle Uphraim Jooked around the table 
with a contemptuous half smile, as much asto 
say, ‘“‘That settles it.” 

But Jem was not to be settled soeasily. He 
had been thinking this thing out, and had 
come to pretty definite conclusions about it, 
and he meant to have his say out. 


“That sounds very fine,” said Jem, “but just. 


let’s look into the matter a little and sce 
whether I'm having the same chance you did. 

“In the first place, while you were working 
by the month you were courting your employ. 
er’s daughter at the same time, ‘aud you finally 
married her. Now, if John here had a sister, 
and I was to try for any chance of that kind 
there’d be a situation open for a good hand on 
this farm pretty soon, wouldn’t there? Yet I 
am as honest, as industrious, as good looking, 
and, thanks to the public schools, a good deal 
better educated than you were. The differ- 
ence is that when you were a young man the 
chances were all iu favor of a hired man get- 
ting a farm of his own, while now the chances 
are all against it. 

“You say I wear better clothes than -you 
used to. Well, when you were a hired man 
you dressed in the same style as the son of 
your employer, and I dothe same. Don't you 
know John’s father wouldn’t have me round 
here if I went dressed as you used to? _ 

‘It’s true I get $206 a month, while you only 
got $13; but can I do as much with it? When 
you wanted to buy a farm you could get one 
for $10 an acre, with just as good improve- 
ments on it as anybody else round here had 
at that time. You paid for your hundred- 
acre farm with six years and a half of labor. 
Now if I want to buy a hundred-acre farm I 
must pay $100 an acre for it, and even then 
the improvements won’t be suchas will put me 
on an equal footing with my neighbors. How 
much labor at $20 a month will that farm cost 
me? Only five hundred months, that’s all! 
Just forty-one years! In other words, if I 
work hard and live close and save every cent 
I make, I shall be past sixty by the time I get 
where you were When you were thirty. And 
even that isn’t the worst of it, for if things 
keep on like they’re going now, by the timel 
get ready to buy that farm the land will be 
worth $200 an acre instead of $100. 

“Why, just think what a chance you had 
as compared with what Ihave. You had a 
good social position, which you could main- 
tain without spending much money, while I 
have an inferior one, and have to spend 
money to keep it. Six years and a half of 
labor and saving put you on the same footing 
as your neighbors, which a whole life time of 
work wouldn’t do for me. Chance, indeed. 
Why, I wish I had only half your chance!” 

‘Well, Jem,” said Uncle Ephraim, “how 
are you going to belpyourself” 

“Oh! as to that,” said Jem, “the united la- 
bor ——" 

But at that moment the clock struck and 
the hour’s nooning was over. 

W. C. Woop, M. D. 


THE SEARCH FOR A POLITICAL FAITH. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y.—Any one who bas ever 
read Thomas Moore’s “Gentleman in Search 
of a Religion” can appreciate the sense of con- 
fusion and uncertainty that assailed me at 
the cutset of my search for a political faith— 
one which should satisfy my conscience and 
enable me properly to discharge my respon- 
sibilities as a citizen. 

Not having enjoyed the advantages of a 
collegiate education, I was compelled to trust 
to the guidance of common sense and to the 
aid of the press. Being possessed of a spirit 


‘of independence, I hailed the formation of 


the united labor party with a feeling of satis- 
faction, as affording me an opportunity for the 
exercise of that spirit. This feeling, however, 
was, for a time at least, rudely dispelled by 
the comments of the press. I learned from 
the newspapers that the land value tax idea, 
upon which the new party was based, was 
iniquitous, mischievous and_ silly. It was 
shown to my entire satisfaction that the idea 
of dividing the land equally was net only the 
height of “folly, but that it was positively 
wicked. I was informed that even were it 
practicable it would eventually result in in- 


the thinking world—and hence 1 have heart. 


‘please, if you assess the tax according to. the 


. other, 


they die? Are, not the majority of mankind 


placed upon it?’ Would not more be able to. 
leave their children provided if they could. 


justice to unborn millions who were not. Te 
when the division took place; that God had 
made one spot more fertile, more productive, 
than another; that the fellow who got one of. 
the inferior tracts would very properly be 
dissatisfied; and, finally, that if the idea were 
carried into effect it wouid be but a short time 
before the shrewd and unscrupulous would . 
again be the owners of the lion’s share of the _ 
bounties of nature. These conclusions, after 
mature deliberation on my part, appeared 
perfectly valid and logical, and 1 was. com- 
pelled to accept them as sound. 
Nor was this all. I learned that “thesa 
united labor fellows” were a lot of dissatis- 
fied demugogues and disappointed agitators, O 
mer whose minds had becomo diseased from — 
brooding over misfortunes which in the: 
majority of cases they might have averted, 
I was told that the new party's idea of <Tee” 
land could never attract sensible voters, be- — 
cause, as everybody knows, our democratic 3 
and republican statesmen had long ago pro- - 
vided a liberal amount of land for : any citizen 
who would take the trouble to ask: for it. 
“Do not,” so the papers asked, “the united — 
labor party know that at this moment there 
are 160 acres of free land awaiting every one. 
of them?’ All this and much more in the a 
same strain I learned from my one, two and 
three cent educators. 2 
My attention being thus attracted to the | 
subject, I made a study of our public land — 
policy, with the result that my confidence in . 
the consistency ard honesty of the press was 
considerably shocked .I observed thatin one: 
editorial they pointed with the contidence in- | 
spired by an indisputable proposition to. the 
wisdom of the policy that allotted to every — 
citizen 160 acres of land, regardless of pro-. 
ductiveness, and with no provision for com- © 
pensation to the man who might get the poor- 
est land; while in other utterances they 
laughed the same idea to scorn when it suited. 
them to attribute it to the united labor party. - 
My next lesson was when I learned that it - 
Was precisely to correct and put an end. to. 
this unjust principle, which they were falsely 
accused of advocating, that the united labor 
party had entered the political arena. 
As the final result of my studies I have sat-_ 
isfieqd myself that. the land value tax which — 
the united labor party propose, will secure to. _ 
every child unborn at least standing: room, . 
because it will remove the inducement for ~ 
men to hold more land than they can put to 
use. I have convinced myself that it will in- 
sure to the unfortunate possessor of inferior | 
land his equal right to what God obviously 
ineant all toenjoy, because it will compel the. 
possessor of the superior Jand to pay the dif- | 
ference between the value of his land and the © 
value of the inferior land into the common — 
treasury for the privileges and advantages 
he enjoys through occupying the choicest 
spot. It will prevent the cunning and. un- 
scrupulous appropriating the share of others, 
because they want that share only when they 
can compel others to give part of what they 
produce for the privilege of occupying it, and 
nobody weuld be fool enough to do that when. 
they could get land and retain all the produet. 
In short, I am satisfied that the policy of the . 
ubited labor party would prevent all the evils — 
so ably pictured by the press as following in | 
the wake of government ownership of land, — 
and its equal division, as practiced by. our 
government. In conclusion let me ask, in all 
candor, of the pro-poverty press, why do they. 
uphold a policy attended by the evils they : 
have so powerfully depicted? 
HARVEY Boox.. 


Kept Steadfast in the Faith by the Argu- 
: ments of Its Opponents. 
Though a firm believer in the land doctrine 
of Mr. George, owing to active interests in. 
private pursuits at times I become lukewarm, — 
so to speak, and look upon the task. Mr.) 
George has undertaken as impossible of ac- 
complishment; but Ihave a happy faculty of” 
reading as much against his doctrine as for 
it, and, strange as it may seem, by such. 
means I keep up a constant glow of enthusi- — 
asm in its favor despite my own active en- 
gagements in other directions. 
The opponents of Mr. George have con. 
vinced me-that he is right—are convincing 


in his ultimate success. . 

I write this after a careful reading of the. 
Herala’s criticism on the Rev. R. Il. Halaind’s 
new book against Mr. George, indorsed by 
Bishop Corrigan and approved by the church. 
Time will not permit me to expose fully his. 
obvious ignorance of the doctrine he opposes, 
and wherein his arguments are for HOSE At of 
against Mr. George. : 

The reverend writer Says: “Turn it as you 


area, you discriminate most unjustly against ° 
husbandry, for it requires more space to raise. 
grain, hay, cotton and. sugar. than to make 
watches, machinery, shoes or clothing.” 
Now, any man who professes to understand: 
Mr. George’s doctrine knows that it contains. 
nething about. taxing “according to area,” as. 
the writer assumes it does, but the very op-. 
posite; so much for his ignorance of the sub-_ 
ject. Then comes this most convincing. 
argument against himself: ‘Man, in. the 
sententions phrase of Aristotle, is. animal _ 
domesticum, or destined to live in domestic 
society; to raise children who shall owe him: 
their existence and in whom he will per-. 
petuate himself. The permanency. and. 
progress of the species depend on his faithfui. 
discharge of those duties. But in order to | 
fulfill them he must have permanent domair, 
for otherwise he might die, leaving - his 
children unprovided. If parents left nothing. 
to their offspring then every generation. 
would have to begin the work over again.” 
How many under the present system have 
aright to permanent domain. Only a few 
compared with the population, and even — 
fewer may be expected in the near future it 
the present system continues, as is the casein 
older countries to-day when absentee iand- 
lords live in luxury and idleness upon wha - 
industry of their helpless tenantry.. And in 
not this a reason for the position of Bish: 
Nulty, from whom. the Teverend gentl 
begs to differ? 
‘Is it not permanent domain that Mr: George: S 
is battling for? Not permanent dumain for. 
a few, but for all, And if the learned writer 
admits that any are entitled to permanent. 
domain, he must admit that. all are.. Hence 
he has justified the position taken by Mr. 
George and Bishop Nuity or he discriminates. 
unjustly against one class in favor of an-. 


We recognize no class, but al! as brothers: 
Again, how many under the present systehn. 
leave their children provided with iand when 


too poor to possess land and puy the price _ 


get land without. price? 

We believe, as the reverend gentleman 
does, in permanent domain, and that every 
man should leave his children provided. And. 
he believes as we do, but unwittingly, to 
judge him charitably. SAMUEL QUINN. 


Henry George to Speak in Brooklyn. 
Henry George will address the citizens of 
Brooklyn on Sunday evening, Oct. 30, in the 
Academy of Music, on Montague street, under. 


the auspices of the Kings county ‘Henr 
George club 


the state were of a different and even more 
sencouraging character than the first three. 
_ Iu the beginning I was breaking ground. In 
. mo place where I spoke had there been a pub- 
_ dic meeting (except at Gloversville where I 
spoke in June), and in many places there had 
‘been no agitation; but after leaving Syra- 
euse I came upon ground that had been 
plowed by others, and the effect of agita- 
_ gion Was apparent. 


Qn the 10th of October I went to Seneca 
Falls, a thriviug manufacturing village in the 
othe lake region west of Auburn. No interest 

had been taken there in the movement uatil 

‘late in the summer, when H. H. Freeman in- 

duced a cigar manufacturer named Hall to 
take itup. Hall had a conference with some 
of his employes and two or three labor sympa- 
thizers in the village, which resulted in a 
little meeting of a baker's dozen in Hall's 
_ghop. A club was formed, headquarters were 
rented, a united labor party transparency 
Was put out, and a series of public meetings 
were held; and when John J. Bealin and I 
“grrived we were wet by an active and grow- 
gngz organization of sixty members, and an 
audience of 400 that crowded the town hall. 
.. Nor was the audience large, merely; it was 
“gilso enthusiastic and quick to comprehend 
che points that were made in favor of the 
Jand value tax. 
Among the members of the club at Seneca 
. Falls are a cigar manufacturer, the principal 
tailor of the village, the principal undertaker, 
an old and respected physician, and many of 
the men who work in the shops. 

: The manufacture of pumps is the principal 

- andustry of Seneca Falls, the works of the 
Gould manufacturing company being located 
there, and I found that a very large number 
of the workmen who have not yet joined the 

-aclub are in sympathy with the movement, 

gud will vote the ticket. Here as elsewhere 

here will be an unexpectedly large silent 

- vote, silent from fear of blacklisting ia busi- 

mess or in opportunities for employment. 

‘Dne of the most encouraging signs was the 
fact that the question of abolishing all taxes 

vexcept on land values was the chief topic of 
discussion at the hotels and on the streets be- 
fore as well as after the meeting. 


From Seneca Falls I went to Medina, an 
agricultural center west of Rochester. There 
Umet A. D. Rose, a member of the state com- 
mittee and an indefatigable organizer, and 

also Dr. Houghton of Cincinnati, who spoke 

with me. 
Mr. Rose got on the train at Rochester, and 
before we had been half an hour out of the 
depot he had every man in our car reading 
land and labor tracts. It was noticeable that 
no one to whom Mr. Rose offered a tract re- 
fused to take it or treated the matter con- 
temptuously. On the contrary, every one fell 
to reading, and the interest of some was ex- 
cited to such an extent that they entered into 

a@ serious interrogative discussion with Mr. 

Rose, who tells me that this is bis constant 

experience, and that he finds men ready to 

listen, well disposed to inquire, and generally 

More open to conviction in consequence of the 

transparent misrepresentatuion of the press 

than they were wien the press was pon-com- 


 gnittai. 


Mr. Rose’s experiences through the farming 


'" gistricts were very interesting and sig nilicant. 


I can spare space to recite but one of them: 

In one county be did not know of a man to 
whom be could d-Jegate the work of organi- 
gation. So faras he could learn, there was 
mota Staxparp subscriber or a Kaoight of 

. Gabor there. But he finally heard of a pros- 
perous farmer who had been a greenbacker, 
and upon. whose sympathies, therefore, he 
thought he might rely. He found the farmer 
at work in his barn, and, introducing himself, 
said: 

«J would like to tauik vou to death, but it 
“won't take me more tian ten minites.” 

‘ihe farmer laughed and promised to give 
Mr. Rose an opportunity to try the experi- 
“gent. After a litle while they retired to the 
- farmer's house, and when Mr. Rose stated the 
errand be was on, the farmer imvatiently ob- 
jected to consideriug any question that in- 
-wolved the taxing of farmers todeath. It 
seemed that be preferred being talked to 

‘@euth to being taxed to death. 

-. Mr. Ruse then explained that he would not 

@o any of the taiking himself, but would 

‘Jeave two or three men to do it for bim if the 

‘farmer would listen. The farmer promised, 
and Mr. Rose Jett with bim a copy of Shear- 

-gman’s single tax and one of David Dudley 
Field’s cross-examiuation of Henry George, 

- paying: 

. stRead them, and if tney interest you write 

te me.” 

After a few days Mr. Rose got a letter 

- from the farmer declaring that he had read 
the tracts three or four times, and the more 
he read the better he was pleased, but wanted 
gy read “Progress aud Poverty” before cum- 
-gng toa conclusion. The book was sent, and 
that settied it. The farmer who expected to 
be talked to death is now working himself to 
‘death in making converts and perfecting a 
county organization. Already several of his 
paxhbors, farmers, have joined hin. 

The meeting at Medina was presided over 
by a farmer named Sullivan, whose farm lies 
about three miles out of the village. The at- 
tendance was about three hundred and fifty, 
gud intense interest was exbivited through- 
out, und at times enthusiasm. Among tbe 
auditors was Senator Pitts, whose home is 
g@t Medina. Mr. Sullivan made an opeaing 
address, in which he shuwed the most satis- 
factory familiarity with the land value tax 
gud its relation to the farming community. 
He is now devoting bis time to organizing 
the county iu which he lives, and reports 
gapid progress in organization and prospects 
of a very large vote. 


Warsaw is famous for its salt, the owner- 
ship of which affords a large unearned in- 
come to several corporations. Here a mect- 
ing hud been calied at the court house, but 
the day before the use of that building was 
gefused, und an audience assembled in the K. 
of L. hall, where Dr. Houghton and I after 
addressing it had the satisfaction of seeing 
fifteen new men join the ciub. 

4We met a real curiosity atthe hotel in this 
place. He was aman of some acquirements 
and of apparent intelligence, but be de- 
fended human slavery vn the old lines so 
familiar to people whose memory extends 
back of the war. It was nearly twenty-five 
yeurs stuce I had heard pro-slavery argu- 
mente and chis Sip Van Winkle made me feei 


young again. As might be expected he was 
loud in his denunciation of Henry George, 
and so persistently and illogically assailed 
the land value tax that he nearly converted 
every man in the reading room of the hotel 
to a belief in the tax. 


The meeting at Utica was small for our 
party, but judged by the ordinary political 
meeting it was large. There were over 100 
present, all of whom gave strong indications 
of interest in and adherence to the movement. 


Hudson, where I spoke on the 14th, is a 
peculiar place. There are several sincere and 
earnest workers in the movement, but they 
labor under great disadvantages. The place 
has been thoroughly corrupted by politicians, 
who hesitate at nothing to carry their points. 
At the meeting, wnich was a large one, signs 
of approval from the audience were wholly 
lacking. As I was informed, every man was 
afraid of his neighbor, not knowing how his 
personal iuterests might suffer if hissympathy 
with the movement were made known; and 
the same feeling influenced those who man- 
aged the meeting, for while there were seve- 
ral among them quite competent to preside, a 
chairman was imported from Coxsackie lest 
any Jocal man should by his prominence in the 
movement call down upon his head the ven- 
geance of the opposition. That this timid 
feeling is not without reason is evident from 
the experience of Mr. Wilcox, a cigar manu- 
facturer, who having got a little too far 
to the front in the movement early 
in the fall, was reminded of his 
recklessness by a notice from the internal 
revenue office to the effect that his bonds, 
which had been good enough for ten years, 
were defective; and when he brought his 
bondsman, a perfectly solvent man, forward 
for examination, the bondsman was subjected 
to a long, prying and harassing inquiry, 
which was intended to induce him to with- 
draw in disgust, and might have succeded if 
he had not understood the situation. Mr. 
Wilcox asked a leading politician what all 
this meant. The reply was: “Why, that’s 
politics; you took a hand in against the 
Tilden faction last spring, and now you add 
insult to injury by juiuing the George party!” 

But despite this condition it is expected 
that Hudson will astomsh the politicians by 
its large vote for the united labor party. 
The feeling of fear that keeps men silent 
gives rise to a teeling of resentment that will 
find expression on election day. 


Amstefdam is the home of our candidate 
for state treasurer, P. H. Cummins. He and 
his friend Bartley with something more than 
a score of others like them are unceasingly 
at work. There is hardly afarmer’s wagon 
that comes into Amsterdam which does not 
carry tracts home, and whenever Mr. Cum- 
mins sends out advertisements of his business 
he sends tracts along, while Mr. Bartiey ex- 
pends his spare time and money in the publi- 
cation of the Lalor Stage through which a 
great deal of effective missionary work is 
done. | 

Amsterdam was dead to the movement un- 
til Dr. McGlynn went there, but the doctor's 
appearance broke the ice, and I found an 
enthusiastic audience. The unfortanate strikes 
in that section disheartened men, but as the 
news of this movement comes to them from 
different sections the old energy is rousing 
again. : 


Of Brooklyn, where I spoke in the Academy 
of Music on the 16th, nothing more need be 
said than that the academy was more than 
three-quarters filled with a paying audience 
and that throughout the meeting the fervor 
so familiar to attendants at the anti-poverty 
meetings in New York was present. 


Oo the 17th I was with Mr. George at Kings- 
ton, Where every one agreed that the mecting 
was the largest political meeting ever held un- 
der aroofin that section of the country. Anim- 
mense rink was packed to the duors, and the 
truths of the new crusade were welcomed 
much after the manner of New York audi- 
ences. The significance of this is great when 
It isremembered that only two months ago 
there was no movement at all in Kingston 
and only twelve sympathizers. Now Ulster 
county is thoroughly awake to the im- 
portance and power of tbe united labor 
party. 


Herkimer is like Kingston. Mr. Bedell, a 
spring bed manufacturer, has been at work 
for several months, but he met nothing but 
discouragement until Dr. McGlynn spoke in 
the village. Since then the party has grown 
up hke magic. Clarence Moeller has been 
doing excellent organizing work for three 
weeks through the county, and on the 18th, 
when I was there, a county convention was 
held, at which ten of the nineteen towns were 
represented by good men, each with an 
effective constituency behind him. Ex-Judge 
Smith, a leading lawyer of the county, who 
is a thorough convert to the land. value tax, 
Was nominated for member of assembly, and 
the better informed members of the party 
are confident of carrying the county. 

The meeting was attended by over 350 peo- 
pie of all classes, and resulted in several 
converts already heard from. A German, 
who hag been bitterly opposed to the move- 
ment, remarked to one of our men the next 
day: 

“Vell, Lkess I vos a leetle Henrich Church 
men myselluf.” He had put a new story on 
his house, and was rewarded for bis enter- 
prise with a tax assessment of $10,000, where- 
as before he had paid on but $7,500 


At Peekskill the meeting was small, owing 
tothe annual tiremen’s parade, which took 
place on the same night. A great many mem- 
bers of the party belong to the firemen's 
organizations with which they marched, and 
the people zenerally were attracted by this 
local event of the year. The size of the meet- 
ing, however, Wus no indication of the senti- 
ment of the place, for lam informed that the 
town is well organized and will poll a large 
vote. At Glens Falls and Whitehall the move- 
ment is only ina fair state of advance, but it 
is growing, and there are several active und 
intelligent advocates of the laud value tax 
in both places who are promoting its growth. 
These gentlemen have assurances of support 
at the polls from men who for obvious reasons 
hesitate to juin an organization, and it is not 
at all improbable that both of the old parties 
there will find a formidable competitor in the 
united labor party even at the approaching 
election. 

At Whitehall an earnest adversary of 
Henry George fell into conversation with me, 


and knowing his views I led him away from | 


the “George question” and intu a discussion 
of taxation. He had been an assessor and it 


wasn't long before he was denouncing the 
system of taxing improvements quite as vig- 
orously as I could have done. 

“Why,” said he, “whenI was assessor a 
hard working fellow up here fixed up his 
hduse and yard and they wanted to put $100 
more on his assessment, and there was a 
lazy, shiftless fellow across the street who 
let his property run down, and they proposed 
to reduce his tax. But I said, ‘No. sir; I won’t 
agree to tax that man for being industrious! 
You can tax the other fellow higher for his 
laziness, if you want to!” This intelligent as- 
sessor Was not a little surprised when I told 
him that his policy was the Henry George 
policy. 

So I have found it everywhere. Whenever 
the misrepresentations of the press are brushed 
aside, and men understand what it 1s that we 
want to do, the industrious man agrees with 
us. Only the vagabond (rich or poor) stands 
out against the land value tax when he 
understands it. 


Judge Maguire did good work in Troy, as 
Dr. McGlynn had done before him. The city 
is well organized, and although a good deal 
of the same timidity that characterizes Hud- 
son is recognized here, the party has at- 
tained a momentum which is every day mak- 
ing it éasier for the timid to declare them- 
selves. My audience in Troy numbered nearly 
four hundred. 


While in the west of the state I stopped for 
an hour in Rochester and for five hours in 
Buffalo. In both cities the party has grown 
immensely since I spoke there, net only in 
numbers and effectiveness of organization, 
but also ian an intelligent recognition of the 
scope and power of the land value tax. The 
bitterness of Bishop McQuaid's attacks in 
Rochester is winning votes every day. 


Let no one make the mistake of supposing 
that the power of the united labor party lies 
in New York and Brooklyn alone. In the 
agricultural districts, as well as in the large 
towns and cities, a vote will be polled tbis 
fall that will forever siience those pettifog- 
ging explanations of last year’s vote in New 
York that it was a mere protest and rot an 
intelligent declaration in favor of the land 
for the people. Louis F. Post. 


Renssalner will Acquit Herself Nobly. 


Troy, Oct. 22.—During the past fortnight 
we have held meetings 1m the towns of Easton, 
Valley Falls, Johnsonville, Eagle Mills, Sand- 
lake, Cropsvville and Schaghticoke. All the 
meetings were large and enthusiastic, and 
every one except that at Eagle Mills resulted 
in the formation of a Henry George club. At 
Eagle Mills the proprietor of the hall refused 
to rent it when he learned the purpose of our 
meeting. 

4t Sandlake we had the assistance of Mr. 
Charles O. Henry, of New York, who kept the 
audience interested for an bour. 

At Easton we have a strong friend in 
Michael Moran, who brings two wagon loads 
of voters to nearly every meeting in the coun- 
ty, making the aight air ring with their cam- 
paign cry, ‘George! George! Henry George!” 
as they pass along the roads. 

Here in Troy we are making things bum. 
All our wards are well officered, and every 
pussible precaution will be taken to: preserve 
the purity of the ballot box. We have a ban- 
ner 21 by 12 [eet in front of our headquarters. 
Next week we shall attack the rest of the 
county. 

You may depend upon it, Renssalaer will 
acquit herself nobly on Nov. 8. 

T. J. SaNForp. 


The Small Manafucturers are with Us. 

NEW YORK City, Oct. 24.—While your re- 
ports from the various agricultural counties 
of this state are encouraging to the land aud 
labor workers, I find that in our New York 
county the republicans are Joining us. 

Particularly is this true of many smal! man- 
ufacturers (Who as a rule are planning, think- 
ing men), and who are of the middie class— 
the naticn’s strength. This class of influen- 
tialinen, formerty republicans, are reformers 
in spirit, and will cast many votes for Henry 
George. 

While every vote courts gne, my belief is 
that a thoughtful vote for the single tax labor 
party is of greater value than any other. 

The republicans are meeting us, and they 
will surely be with us. I mean these smail 
manufacturers who want the masses to have 
more money inorder to buy their wares freely. 

E. A. KiMBALL. 


Fast Multiplying in Marlborough. 

MARLBOROUGH.—We are workiug hard in 
this town, by holding meetings and dis- 
tributing tracts. Prof. L. E. Wilmarth of 
the National academy of painting and scuip- 
ture is the most prominent worker among us, 
und is making lots of converts. He postponed 
atripto Europe from October 1 until after 
election in order to devote bis entire atten- 
tion to the canvass, and has been going about 
from farm to farm, talking to ail who would 
listen. He will address a mass meeting in 
this town on Monday, October 24, and in Mi- 
ton, Highland aud other towns lateron. He 
and | were the only George men in the town 
two months ago, but now the men who be- 
heve with us are beginnizg to stat out of the 
ground. C. dH. Bainpoy. 


Albany Will Maken Pretty Good Showing 
in November. 

ALBANY, Oct. 22.~I have been a land and 
lator man fcr some time, having previously 
voted the republicanticket, which I did mainly 
because of two evils I thought best to chouse 
the least. I could not vote against the prin- 
ciples of the united labor party without being 
ahbypeerite or a fool. The good cause js 
gaining recruits here daily, and I think we 
will make a pretty good showing m Nevem- 
ber This isa slow city, but it doesn’t take a 
back seat for rotteu poiitics. 

F. C. STEVENS. 


Growing Confidence ‘ia Elmira. 


Ertmira.—Confidence in the vote of the 
united labor party is spreading and there is 
no doubt that we would cust ua much larger 
vote to-day than we could have cast a month 
ago. The democratic party is losing its grip 
and will be able tu use far less money this 
year thau formerly, for the simple reason 
that many of the men who hitherto have sold 
their vates now prefer to cast a free ballot 
for a principle and a man of their own choice. 
Added to this the democratic candidate for 
senator is unpopular. H. M. BERGMAN. 


Organized in South Grauge, N. J. 

South OrnanGE, Oct. 17.—We have formed 
a land and labor club in our township. We 
elected T. Barrett a member of the county 
committee, H. F. Haase and Robert Leslie 
delegates to the county convention, and in- 
dorsed the Syracuse piatform of the united 
labor party. .We expect to make things hum 
in this vicinity this winter by holding anti- 
poverty mectings once a week. 

_& ye HAASE, Secretary. 


SATURDAY, 


JUDGE MAGUIRE’S TOUR. 


Exturma, Oct. 19.—On October 18th I had a 
splendid meeting in Troy. The audience, 
composed principally of earnest and thought- 
ful workingmen, was large and enthusiastic. 
The seed of our philosophy has evidently been 
well sown, and it has not “fallen in stony 
places,” but in t 2ep, rich soil of indepen- 
dent thought. 

Messrs. Romaine, Stanford, Zeiser, Boyd 
and many others of our party are doing ex- 


cellent and effective work, not only in Troy, 


but in the surrounding towns and villages. | 

On every hand J heard assurances that the 
united labor party, already strong, is daily 
growing. It now numbers in its’ membership 
several leading business men of Troy, and the 
great work of breaking down the groundless 
prejudices of the business classes is being 
speedily accomplished. .At the close of my 
address, as is usual, J held a sort of after 
meeting, at which introductions, hand shaking 
and questions and answers occupied about 
halfan hour. I believe that such informa! 
meetings do a great deal of good, for many 
conscientious and earnest men who have been 
brought toa favorable general feeiing with 
respect to our views, but who are honestly 
puzzied about minor matters, sometimes mere 
matters of detail, will in a sort of man to man 
discussion, ask questions to satisfy their 
misgivings, whereas they would not think of 
asking such questions before the enture audi- 
ence. 

Our Troy meeting was voted a grand suc- 
cess. 

On the evening of the 13th I spoke in Lan- 
singburg to a good sized audience. My ad- 
dress did not seem to arouse the enthusiasm 
to which I had been everywhere else accus- 
tomed, though telling points, and especially 
stories told by way of illustauon. were some- 
times applauded. I remarked to the chair- 
man upon closing my address that the audi- 
ence did not seem to take much stock in the 
natural rights of manu. Quick as a flash he 
said: “I think youware mistaken. Let us test 
tbem.” He stepped to the front and asked: 
“ALL in favor of the Jand reform just ad- 
vocated by Judze Maguire please tu stand 
up.” Tomy surprise neariy ail in the audi- 
ence stood up. After seating them he asked 
all opposed to rise, and just one old gentie- 
man, who I afterward learned’ was David 
Reeves Smith, stood up. He jooked lonely, 
but firm as the sandstone of his own philos- 
ophy. 

After this vote [ realized that there was a 
surt of gloomy earnestness about the audi- 
ence which I had not before appreciated I 
now believe that Lansingburg will give a 
good vote for the united labor party. 

On my way to Dunkirk U stopped again at 
Buffalo, and had a pleasant chat with our en- 


thusiastic friends, Messrs. Spitzmuler and Ro- | 


nayne. 

The important work of organizing district 
clubs is being vigorously prosecuted. 

At Dunkirk—thanks to the hostility of 
Bishop Ryan and Father Stiphen—we were 
unable to hire the hall in which the political 
mectings of other parties are gereral!y heid, 
but the tolerably commedious Town hall was 
lilled with a very attentive and intelligent 
audience, including a large number of Fa- 
ther Stephen's parishioners, who do not be- 
lieve that it is heresy to teach that God made 
them equal to rich men, and that God made 
the land for the equal use and sustenance of 
all mankind. 

The choir of the Independent Presbyterian 
church volunteered to furnish us with vocal 
and instrumental music, and this added 
greatly to the success of our mecting. 

Rev. E. P. Adams, who has delivered sey- 
eral sermens on the equal 
children in the land, was called upon to pre- 
side and introduced me to the audience. 
Good results are expected from the meeting. 

Iwas toid that at Jamestown, owing to the 
local strength of the union labor party and 
the weakness of our following, I need not ex- 
pect to meet much of an audience or to find 
much enthusiasm. TI therefore wen. with 
misgivings, but not timidly, for I believe in 
the philosupby of that old bymn: 


Let courage rise with danger, 
And strengt h to strength oppose. 


I was therefore resolved to speak, though 
only three should be gathered iu the name of 
justice. 

To my surprise when I arrived at Fireman's 
hall ata quarter before eight o'clock every 
seat Was occupied und a large number were 
standing. The audience represented all 
ciasses. Among the peopie present were 
several clergymen, several lawyers and busi- 
ness men, a vreat number of mnechanics and 
workingmen, and a large sprinkiing of 


Jadies. I never addressed a more intelligent 


or & more attentive audience. Every man 
and woman seemed to be a thinker, and their 
eritical earnestness and their mental fairness 
as manifested by their discriminating ap- 
plause kept me to serious argument from the 
beginning to the erd. 

After speaking for an hour and three quar- 
ters I suggested that I had talked long 
enough, but yielding to general cries of ‘goon, 
goon.” I proceeded. Snuilithey sat and still 
they stood until I had taiked two hours and 
a quarter, and at the close ther gave such a 
round of applause as irnade me feel that the 
cause of the united labor party was not 
very weak in Jamestown. 

Conspicivus among the audience was a ven- 
erable gentleman whose snowy locks be- 
tokened the weight of years, and who, as [was 
informed, was a distinguished visiting. congre- 
gational minister; he seerned to be one of the 
most intensely interested of my listeners and 
remained until the last. Whether be was fa- 
vorably or unfavorably impressed I am, of 
course, unable to say, but Lam satisfied from 
his appearance that be bas the courage t~ 
State his conviction, whatever it may be. 

After the meeting a large number of the 
audience gathered around the platform and L 
spent another half hour very pieasantly in 
answering questions and receiving introduc- 
tions. 

lam informed that a great change of senti- 
ment on the land question is rapidly coming 
over the people of this section. 

Last night I spoke to a good sized audience 
at Hornelisville. The people were not as 
demonstrative as I have found them in many 
other places, but they were very attentive. 
I found from brief conversations during the 
afternoon that they were to a great extent 
laboring under the deiusicn that the tariff is 
a protection to American labor. Indeed, I 
learned that there were several honest “‘pro- 
tectionists” who were satisfied to join our 
party, but feared that as a national party we 
would favor free trade. In the course of my 


address I therefore alluded to this delusion. 


rights of God's: 


‘OCTOBER 29, 1887. 


When I called it a delusion there was a per- 
ceptible flutter, as if some sacred shrine had 
been profaned, but there was also some ap- 
plause. I called the attention of the audi- 
ence to the fact that for more than a quarter 
of acentury they bad been toid that the pro- 
tective tariff of itself protected iabor, and 
then asked why it was found necessary at the 


end of that period to pass a law prohibiting | 


the importation of pauper labor to compete 
with American iabor. I suggested to them 
that the taru¥ had simply prevented the law 
of supply and demand from operating to re- 
duce the prices of manufactured. commodi- 
ties, but Jeft employers free to scour the 
pauper iabor markets of tie world, as. they 
had always done, to bring cheap labor into 
competition with American labor, while re- 
ducing American laborers to slavery and 
pauperism by closing aatural opportunities 
against them. They saw the point in an in- 
stant, and for the first time during the even- 
ing the applause became general. 

Asan example of the monopo!y and extor- 
tion fostered by the tariff, F briectly reviewed 
the history of the pool formed Just year by 
te coal kings, showed how they had closed 
some mines, reduced the werking time of 
others and prevented the opening of new 
ones, thus throwing theusands of laborers 
out of employment; limiting the employment 
of tens of thousands of others; creating a 
new army of unemployed laborers, and com- 
pelling the labor unions to either support this 
new arniy or submit to their ruinous competi- 

ion in the labor market; and all this to en- 
able the protected coal kings, by shortening 
the supply, to raise the price of coal and 
freeze the laborers in our great. cities into 
paying about two-dollars a ton extra for their 
coal, notwithstanding that even at the old 
prices coal was yielding an enormous profit 
to the land and railroad monopolists. 

When I showed them that the removal of 
the taruf would at once reduce the price of 
coal abcut twenty-tivo per cent, and would 
compel the mine owners to open up their 
mines and increase their force of employes in 
order_to fully supply the market and head off 


foreign competition, thus vastly benefiting 
both laborers and consumers, while the siugle 


tax upon land values would force the: owners 
of undeveloped coal deposits to either work. 
them or give them up to those who would, the. 
responsive applause became all but universal. 
The fact is that these peopfe have never heard 
the tariff question discussed. The republicans 
have been the uvowed advocates of protec- 
tive duties, and the quibbling and equivoecat- 
ing “tariff for revenue’ democrats have never 
even endeavored to answer them, fearing, as 
they themselves say, that “the people are too 
ignorant to understand the question.” | 

At Hornellsville Imet and had a pleasant 
talk with Mr. Preston, who was nominated for 
secretary of state by the union labor party. 
He has, as you know, withdrawn from the 
ticket and he tells me that that party has 
now no candidate as far as his knowledge 
goes. He impressed me asa fair, honest and 
very intelligent man. He has not yet. made 
up his mind to join the united labor party, 
but he has become sufficiently interested tu 
subscribe for THE Stanparp and to read 
“Progress and Poverty.” I have not the 
slightest doubt of his speedy conversion to 
our principies, . 

‘Aad God said; ‘Let there be light, and 
there was light.” So even now is darkness 
banished by the word and the minds of: men 
illumined. I speak in Elmira to-night. 

: James G. MAGCIRE. 


Booming in Dutchess County. 
POUGUKEEPSin, Oct. 24.—During the: past 
week we have had four impcrtant meetings, 
the principal one of which was. held in the 


Casino on Tuesday'night, and was addressed - 


by Henry George. At least fifteen hundred 
people were present, amony them Rev. Father 
James Nuaa, who recently announced himself 
in hearty accord with the principles. of the 
umted jJabor purty. Several other priests 
Were also present. At the end cf an eloquent 
speech Mr. George answered questions put 
by Superintendent cf Schools Burgess, Coun- 
selor B. M. Fowler, President Gaines of East- 
man college, Cyrus Swan, J. Parker 
and others. The meeting was a complete 
success, and has been preductive of imuch 
healthy discussion. 

On Thursday another Jand and labor club 
was organized. In the Second ward, where 
the party is strongest, George W.: Lawson 
Was nominated for supervisor and John P. 
Harvey for alderman. 

William Sweeny, of the county committee, 
arranged for a very good meeting in Arling- 
ton on the 20th, which was nddressed by Pro- 
fessor L. I. Gardner. Several other meetings 
have been arran ged for in the same place dur- 
ing the coming week. 

T he number : of new faces at all of our meet- 
ings gives testimony to pubiic interest in our 
movement. Weare fast making converts. 

W. C.. ALBRO. 


Much Enthusiasm in Western New York. 
BaTavia, Oct. 24.—I was with Dr. McGlynn 
at Albion on the afternoon of the 2Ist. His 
meeting was jarge and enthusiastic. As we 
passed through Medina a large crowd, which 
had assembled at the station to wish the rev- 
erend father godspeed, gave three rousing 
cheers. I was also present at the reception 
tendered Dr. McGlynn by a gathering of citi- 
zeus of Lockport in the capacious opera 
house. The proceedings were marked by en- 
thusiasm. <All through the Thirty-first. con- 
gressional district organization is going on, 
and I think the size of the vote on the Sth of 
November for the candidates of the united 
labor party wil cause consternaucn in the 
ranks of the old parties. ai. J. ROSE, 
Member State Committee. 


Makiog Converts in Port Cheater. 

Port CHESTER, Cct. 22.—Our ratification 
meeting on Friday of last week was well, at- 
tended, the audience teing principally com- 
posed of mechanics.and laborers. John: Mc- 
Mackin and J; J. Bealin spoke. 

Audrew Moore, John Wasson and Fred J: 
Huppert huve beea chosen delegates to our 
county convention. Weare making converts, 
and the pres: is giving fairiy full reports. ol 
our meetings, FRED J. HupPerr. 


Patrick Ford Will Live to Regret his 
Present Stand. 


New York City.—You are right about. 


Patrick Ford. It was from the Irish World 
that I first saw the light, and from the letters 
of *‘Trans-Atiantic” I became impressed with 
the great truth that God made the land’ for 
all his chiidren. 
his present stand. Epwarpb Hayes, 
371 W. Fifty-sixth street. 
The Weat Side Anti-Poverty Society. 
At the meeting of the New York Anti-pov- 
erty society No. 2, at Miner’s theater, Eighth 
avenue and Twenty-siath street, on Sunday 
evening next, the speakers will be A. J. Steers 
and Louis F. Post. 


Hawes or 


Heath” 
po necessary. 


Mr. Ford wil! live to regret 


a 


A WORKER’S CAMPAIGN EXPERIENCES, 


PLATTSBURG, Oct. 23.—Three weeks ago to- 
day I was at Akron, and made a few remarks 
to the boys of land and labor Ne. § of Ohio. 
Mr. O. J. Sutton, one of the candidates upon 
the union labor stute ticket, presided. He is 
avery capable and popular young man, and 
a most enthusiastic Gecrge man. He should 
get-a large vote among the laad and labor 
people in Ohio, for he is not afraid to speak 
his convictions: 

Sincethen I have spoken at Binghamton, 
Owezo, Elmira, Hornetisville,. Jamestown, 
Dunkirk, Medina, Warsaw, Peon Yan, Coro- 
ing, Olean, Oneonta, Nyack, Hovosick Falls, 
Glens Fails, Whitehall and Plattsburg. 

The premineat characteristics of all these 
meetings Laye been atiention, interest. and 
respect on the part of the audiences, which 
have been composed in most instances of a 
class of peopie not. usually seen at. political 
meetings. No more flattering evidence could 


be prcduced of the permanence and. progress. 


of this movement than the character of these 
assemblages. 

_ The encouragement, therefore, is so great 
that nothing can arrestit.  _ 

It may seem. strange to those who have 
never given the matter any attention, but if 
any class or department of labor grasps this 
questicn upon presentation more readily tham 


another, it is the farming fraternity. 


I confess thut Ihave been fearful of the 
farmers, but now Lam anxicus to go among 
them, for they are intelligent and not domi- 
nated by cliguism nor. divided by rival faa= 
tions. At Poughkeepsie I met Mr. George, 
and we rode together as far as East Albany. 
In the smoking car we fell in with a. group: of 
men discussing the Inbor problem. Among 
them was a farmer, who frankly said that he 
was not favorably disposed toward the labor 
party, but was.anxious to be informed. After 
wu short explanatory statement from Mr. 
George, he suid that now it was clear to him 

—ta fact, he expressed a joytul relief to learn 
What Was proposed. 

He said: “Mfy father once rod a farm for 


$105 per. annum, and the first year we barely 


paid it, for the farm had been. neglected and 
it required almost all our time to repair and 
clear the place off. The few- years that we 
were there resulted in much improvement to 


_the farm, and after the expiration of the 
lease my Father. desired to purchase the farm, 


but he found that the owner valued it. higher 

than he did before we took. it—in fact, it: 
looked as though he wanted us to pay him for 

the improvements we had made, just as we 
had paid the taxes on them, for if that farm 

Was Worth any more it was due either to the 

improvements that we bad made or else to 

the growth of the town.” . This short conver- 

sation shows how farmers will grasp the es- 

sential point. 

- Another evidence that I have been im... 
pressed with is the attraction that this. move- 
ment has for the clergy, especially those of a 
liberal turn. 

In almost every place where I have been I 
found one or more cler symen always atten- 
tive, often enthusiastic, and. occasionally as 
pronounced in public as they. were in private. — 

In every place where I have been I have. 
been assured that there were many working- 
men who would vote the ticket (on the quiet), . 
but who did not dare to be seen even in con- 
versation with any one” known to be a pro- 
nounced “George man.” Others. feared to. 


vote, aithough they desired to, because oe 


places were threatened | if they did. - 
one place I heard of | a "conversation: te 
tween the sister-in- -law of on employer. and 


on employe, in which he (the employe) wag 


yas quietly warned ito keep away irom these 
ecnes 

A representative form of Sguernmnedt of a 
people, the majority of whom are free only 


jn the sense that the tie. which binds them: ta 


their owners can be severed only at the cost 
of suffering to them, caunot. possibly con- 
tinue. It ‘must either: become more demo-~ 
cratic by the destruction of the chains that. 
bind the “house of want” to the “house of 
else it will surely develop into a, 
“strong government,” making the chains un- 


Mr. George hes eceaanted the numerous” 
evidences of obriberv that appear every- 
where, so that [wil uot refer. to them, but 
the subject must. be thoroughly ventilated: 

Our friends at the polls. should prepare in 
all cases written statements of cases of 
bribery, aud have the: matter thoroughly ven- 
tilated. . Yours truly, . 

ALFRED S. ‘Houcutos, 


A Great Awakening in Molone. 
Matone, N. ¥.—There was a large turns 
out of Malone’s most intelligent citizens om. 


the evening Henry George came here to ex- 


pkiin lus Jand value tax reform. Since then. 
the sole topic wherever you go is Henry 
George and his tbeories.. Public opinion has 
undergone a complete change. Before his 
advent he was rewarded as acrank, a dema- 
vogue or something worse, but since he was 
here the only criticism heard is that his 
pbilanthropy leads him to proclaim. visionary 


-aocd impracticable. reforms. His. fiercest. op- 


pon ent says of his land vaiue tax “that itis a. 
scheme too. lofty, too pure and Christ-hke to 
sunt the civilization of the time.” Malone has 
truly experienced a great awakening. The 
pruspect thet before looked gloomy and. dis- 
couragicg now has. every appearance of 
frucufying into the most satisf: uctory results. 
We have perfected.au organization and are 
makinw converts on every turn. I believe a 
larve vote will be polled here for the united 
labor candidates. Democratic pelticians are 
depressed and republicans.of the same genus 
are consider rably munplussed. 
I. E. MURPHY. 


The Prospect of Suecess Grows 
. Every Day. 

ItHaca, Oct. 24.—We had a rousing mas 
meeting here: last Monday, at which about 
2,0 were present. Dr. McGiy oa spoke with, 
his usual ferver and effectiveness. The: 
Ithaca Journal of next day remarked that 
sueh meetings and addresses are bringing Sa. 
uew and attractive. issue into the field. of 
politics” and will “go fae to account for such, 
a recruitage as the leaders of the party hope: 
for and auticipate.” caress | 
We are making a igorous. ‘tract diss 
tribution and gather in converts at every: 
“meeting of our club. ‘The prospect of success, 
STOWS s brighter every day. | 

Joux G- ‘KorLMier. 


‘Higher 


sonnei, 


Doctrine Spreading on Long Island. . 


Brextwoon, L. 1.—fhough we have notag 


yet had any campaign niectings of the. united. 
labor party, land and labor tracts: have been 


‘circulated. There are many instances in this. - 


part of the state to clearly show the absurdity’ 
of our present system of taxation, and people. 


are Deg ining to see them. 
Tuomas E. BOLAND. 


Principics ef United Labor-Clergymen 
ad Earmere Listening Eageriy— New 
Beary C. Townsend of Wappinger’s Falls 
writes: “Large quantities of tracts have 
been circulated among our people in the town 
here and among the farmers living in the 
‘vicinity. Our people are reading aod think- 
‘ing to an extent that puts terror into the 
‘hearts of the old party leaders. We believe 
wre will poll a large vote. Wappinoger's Falls 
isa manufacturing village, and the people 
engaged ia the factories are much above the 
average in intelligence. Most of them have 
had good rudimentary education fand are 
fully capeble of thinking and acting for 
themselves. They do not intend to be dic- 
- fated to by the old parties.” 


J. M. Davidson of Ogdensburg says: “We ; 


“gre educating the people and getting them to 
- taink and weigh the principles of the party 
-- Zor themselves. There was a marked con- 
trast between the meeting which the repub- 
- Jicans beld here and the meeting gotten up 

‘by our men for tue reception of Dr. McGlynn. 

General Warwick of Brooklyn addressed the 
- $ormer meeting. A band of music was en- 

gaged for the occasion and special efforts 

_. ‘were made to make the proceedings interest- 
- mg and attractive, but even the republicans 
- themselves admit that the meeting was tame 
after Dr. McGlynn’s meeting. Dr. McGlynn 

gained Icts of friends for the cause in 
Ogdensburg.” 

William H. Joyce, Syracuse.—Leo Miller's 
- pddress here on Thursday evening was very 

good. The audience listened io him with close 
attention, and he hasundoubtedly made many 
onverts. H. C. Romaine of Green Island is 
helping us in the work of organizing our out- 

‘gide districts. Work is progressing rapidly. 
| William C. Wood, Gloversville.—The people 
here are taking a very lively interest in the 
‘pew politics. They will fill the opera house 

- gupta) there is not room for one more on the 
- ‘Bist inst., when Henry George speaks here. 

J. L Blakeney, Chairman State Committe 
‘aud Organizer, Binghamton.—Good mectings 
have been held in Greene and Sherburne, 
« Chenango county, and reliable men in both 

places will bandie the ballots. 

- JRufas R. Wilson, Chairmac Land and La- 

~ bor Club, Elmira.—Judge Maguire's address 
‘bere on the 19th was most successful and can- 

- mot, I think, fail to be productive of great 
good, Taken allio all it was the most satis- 

factory mecting we bave yet held. 

- ‘D.C. Sullivan, Ridgeway, Sullivan Co.—I 

ave been hoidinzg meetings since the lth 
inst. and every night with good resulis. The 

- gpeetings have been well attended, and the 
farmers are eager to learn all about the single 
fax. I wazxt more literature to distribute 
‘smong them. There is a great interest 
qgroused in Medina since Messrs. Post and 

Houghton spoke there, and we are busy supply- 

- . mg information about our principles. I shall 
“bold meetings in every little town in this 

: gounty before election day, when I think a 
wery satisfactory vote will be cast for the 
united labor party candidates. 

_ -¥dward Dunbam, Quackenville, Rensselaer 
_ €o—tT. J. Sanford of Troy delivered an ad- 
dress here last week, and at the close of the 

(meeting a club was formed. G. W. Abbott 

‘was elected chairman and myself corre- 

- gponding secretary. 

. Thomas Fassctt, Plattsbure.—I have just 
. Wisited three or four of our towns close by 

and found the prospect better than I ever ex- 


pected. As far as I can see our chances of 


_ guccess bere in Plattsburg grow better every 


day. We will draw out a silent vote that 


. will astonish the old party leaders. As it is, 

either of the oid parties have held their 
county ccnventions vel. They are very much 
puzzied and alarmed at the strength devel- 

“oped by the united labor party. 

John J. Flanagan, organizer, Hastings, 
‘Westchester Co.—I stopped off a few hours 
here and spoke to what factory men I could 
get bold of during noon hour about the ne- 
cessity of organizing a club. A temporary 
_ Organization was formed, with James Rooncy 

as chairman and William Hogan as secretary. 

_ They want literature at once to distribute 

> through the town. 

_ Frank E. Wilcox, Hudson.—We have dis- 
tributed tracts among a class of people that 

‘beretofore have been inaccessible. The seed 
ee renee root and fruc- 
tify. 

James E. Murphy, Malone.—Since Henry 
George's visit to Malone there has been a 
complete revolution in the minds of people 
who before that were not conversant with 
the principles of the united labor party. 
Chateaugay, a town east of here, has quite a 

umber of sympathizers with the cause. I 

_ Rave ordered Tux Sranpanrp sent to a great 
many mea during the campaign, and have 
@istefbuted tracts thoroughly. Send me more 

care 

. EL B. Hawkins, Oneonta.—I ‘am much en- 
@ouraged by our success here of late. Qur 
Most recent meeting was a good one, and we 
dave the support of a clergyman and other 
prominent men. 

J. &. Ronayne, Member of State Commit- 
- tee, Baffalo.—I have started the ball rolling 
ip the towns of Aurora and Lancaster. 
Everything is running smoothly here. We 
are principally engaged in perfecting ward 
_. @tganization. Ifind that the prohbibitionists 

are busy in the country towns, and are likely 

- & pull down the republican vote. 

ML T. Butler, Parishville, St. Lawrence 
: County.—A meeting was held here the other 
might and a Henry George Club organized. 

We intend to commence work at once. 

Edward Murphy, Organizer, writes from 
‘Waterville.—Clinton, Whitesboro, Yorkville 
and other towns in this district are being or- 
ganwed, and will be in good condition by 
ns. Ba : 

- Kelder, Secretary Ellenville Land 
and Labor Club.—We are Suaking good use 
of the land and Jabor tracts. They have 

_ been -well circulated in the country, and we 

| ©aureport progress. We are arrangi 
- @ther meetings. es 


Spreading the Gespel ia Indiana. 
_ Wancesnes, Ind.—The good work goes 
bravely on. I have appointed Mr. Patrick H. 

_Carrolia deputy organizer for Indiana, and 
he will prosecute the work with the spirit of 

_ BB enthusiast. He is now at Sullivan, and will 
 ‘Wisit Evansville later. . 

_ Our local club now has a‘new and com- 
‘modious ball, which is centrally located. At 
@ recent meeting the principal address was de- 
livered by Elder George E. Platt, an English- 

< — are = the Christian church at Gray- 

: e, . © was passing through, was 
- proselyted by Mr. Carroli and henda7y and 

induced to remain over and speak. He was 
previously interested, but had not a settled 
conviction beyond this, that the land question 
isat the bottom of all other politico-social 
questions. His address was a striking one in 
is thoughtfulness and graspof general truths. 

_ He said it was the highest duty of the church 
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the minister's highest duty to discover the 
truth in all questions, social, moral, political, 
and teach it to his flock. Failing in that 
he fails inexcusably, sinfully. Were the 
doctrines of the New Testament taught in 
their simplicity, justice and equality would 
prevail, caste and special privilege would dis- 
appear. If the church fail of its duty in pro- 
claiming and defending all truths, it will go 
to the devil, and the sooner the better. He 
was loudly applauded, Catholic, Protestant, 
Agnostic and Hebrew heartily joining in mani- 
festations of approbation of his lofty senti- 
ments. He will make a noble soldier of the 
new crusade. The club is doing excellent 
work, interest is broadening and deepening, 
and it is absolutely certain that the future is 
ours. W. W. BaILey, 
Organizer State of Indiana. 


DEACON ROGERS’S HOUSE. 


Deacon Rogers had made up his mind to 
build a new house. 

The deacon was a successful business man. 
Beginning life as an errand boy he worked his 
way through the various grades of clerkship 
in the store where he was employed. At 
thirty he was a partner in the firm. At forty 
he was the sole proprietor of a first-class busi- 
ness ina growing town. The old house kis 
father had built was antiquated, and, moved 
by the oft-repeated urging of his wife and 
family, the deacon had at last decided to 
build a house which should be worthy of his 
position as a leading merchant, and at the 
same time an ornament to the town he lived in. 

The question now was, what kind of a 
house should he build? And on this the 
deacon was taking counsel with himself. 

After consultation with his architect, the 
deacon had finally narrowed his choice down 
to two designs, one to cost §16,000 and the 
other $30,000. Mis inclination was toward 
the more expensive. Could he afford it? 

With pen and paper, Deacon Rogers care- 
fully set down the figures of bis income and 
disbursements. So much could be relied on 
as profit from his business; so much would 
come in yearly from the investment of past 
savings. On the other side he set down the 
expenses of his children’s education, the cost 
of maintaining an increased establishment, a 
certain amount to be prudently saved and re- 
invested every year. The two sides of the 
account came perilously near to balancing; 
but still there was a margin. 

“Pil do it,” said the deacon as he looked 
lovingly at the desiga of the more expensive 
house and thought what a vastly improved 
appearance it would give the village street. 
And without more ado the deacon wrote a 
letter to the architect instructing to go ahead 
and prepare the specifications and contracts. 

The letter was just sealed, the ink on the 
envelope still wet, when the deucon's old 
friend, Mr. Smith, the tax collector, entered. 
In the pride of his heart the deacon showed 
him the plans of the new house. 

“Beautiful indeed,” said Smith. “A build- 
ing like that will give our village a regular 
boom; bring us in a pretty penny more in 
taxes, too, won't it?’ 

Deacon Rogers started. He hadn't thought 
of that! He made a hasty calculation of 
what the additional taxes would be, and 
found they would more than swallow up the 
narrow margin of income over expenses. “I 
was only joking, Smith,” said he. ‘That's 
the house I’m going to build.” And the. dea- 
con displayed the plan of the $18,000 building. 


So the smaller house was built. The lum- 
ber dealer suid fess lumber; the other deaiers 
sold fewer nails, less glass, fewer stones, 
lighting fixtures, plumbing, furniture, and so 
on. The contractor made smaller profits, 
and the carpenters, and masons, and brick- 
layers, and daily laborers all had lessto do 
and got less wages. And ali because the 
village authorities wouldn't let Deacon 
Rogers build a house without fining him for 
doing it. 

And the vacant lot which lay next the new 
house increased in value by nearly a thou- 
sand dollars as soon as the house was built; 
and the man who had intended to use his 
savings in buying it aud building a house 
upon it found be couldu’t manage it. 

W. C. Woop, M. D. 


Their Eyes are Biinded. 

Mauwag, N. J.—A few months ago I was 
prompted by curiosity to look over ‘‘Progress 
and Poverty.” Isoon became deeply inter- 
ested, and have since not only reread the 
book several times, but have purchased and 
read every contradiction of it publisbed. 
The great wonder to me now is how I so loug 
failed to see the self evident truths it teaches. 

Last year, while on a visit to a southern 
gentleman, I spoke very freely to my host of 
the wickedness of slavery. He auswered: 
“I now can see that you are right, but if you 
bad so expressed yourself before the war, 
I should bave shot you dead, and | 
doubt if any jury could have been fbund to 
convict me. But then I owned a bundred 
slaves, while now, thank God! I own none. 

This is only one of a thousand illustrations 
that might be given of the way in which self 
interest blinds men's eyes to tie trutb. 

Luke W. Waite. 


Sewiug the Seed in Illinois. 

BRACEVILLE, 11!., Oct. 10.—A land and labor 
club of 15 was organized in Gardner, four 
miles from here, with James Guissy prtsident, 
and Thomas Strongman secretary. Mr. Mc- 
McGregor, Mr. Mathews and myself from 
Braceville were present, and made known the 
objects of the united labor party. Another 
gentleman from Gatdner spoke in favor of 


. the movement, which he hoped would find 


earnest support in that town. Mr. Guissy 


_ read the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost’s “Dream,” 


and distributed severa! copies of THE Stranp- 
agp. The evening passed very pleasantly, 
and we walked home through the darkness 
and the rain talking ‘‘Henry George” and the 
good time coming all the way. The times are 
ripe fur this movement. You will hear of 
other clubs springing up hereabouts before 
another weck ends. ROBERT CUMMING. 


Hew the Seed Sprouts. 

Mr. J. S. Crane of Cohoes, N. Y., while 
camping on the shores of Lake Champlain 
last summer, was visited by a laboring man, 
to whom he gave an outline of the single tax 
theory, afterward sending his guest a copy 
of “Progress and Poverty.” Mr. Crane has 
just received a letter from his sometime 
guest, from which he permits us to make the 
fotlowing extract: 

“You may count on at least one more vote 
for the united labor ticket; and I think I 
have secured three or four besides my own, 
for I am now talking the new crusade doc- 
trine to every one I can buttonbole. I can- 


not thank you and Mr. Keeler enough for 
the books and documents you have sent me.” 


A Newedealer Whe is Telling the News. 


KIRKVILLE, Mo., Oct. 21.—On Monday -last 
H. Martin Williams of St. Louis addressed a 
meeting at our Masonic hall on the subject 
of the new crusade. He held his audience in- 


terested for more than two hours. People 
are beginning to inquire into the land ques- 
tion. Our normal students and many others 
are seeking information. Not a day passes 
but some one comes to inquire. I recommend 
“Progress and Poverty” tu them. 

— Grorce SHaw, 


oe aes - BL News Stand. 


CHURCHMEN THINKING. 


EPISCOPAL MINISTERS CONSIDER WHAT 
THEY SHOULD DO FOR LABOR. 


They Accept the Fatherheed ef God and 
Bretherhoed ef Man and Believe that 
When an Opportunity to Laber is Given 
te All Men One Great Cause of Suffering 
Will be Removed. . . 


A meeting of the church association for the 
advancement of the interests of labor was 
held on Wednesday morning at Calvary 
chapel, in East Twenty-third street near 
Third avenue. About fifty members of the 
Episcopal church, principally clergymen, were 
present. —_ 

The meeting was called to order by the 
Rev. B. F.*Da Costa, D.D., who spoke of the 
origin of the society last spring when a num- 
ber of persons in the chureh decided on the 
Necessity of studying the labor question. A 
declaration of principles had been adopted, 
which the secretary, Rev. Edward Kinney, 
would read. They were as follows: 

“The church association for the advance- 
ment of the interests of labor, believing that 
the clergy and laity of the church should be- 
come personally interested in the social ques- 
tions now being agitated, should inform them- 
selves of the nature of the issues presented and 
should be prepared to act as the necessities of 
the day may demand, sets forth the following 
principles and methods of work for its mem- 
bers: 

1. It is of the essence of the teaching of 
Jesus Christ that God is the Father of all men 
and that all men are brothers. 

2, God is the sole possessor of the earth and 
| its fullness, and man is but the steward of 
| God's bounties. geo 

3. Labor being the exercise of body, mind 
and spirit in the broadenmg and elevating of 
human life, it is the duty of every man to la- 
bor diligently. 

4. Labor, as thus defined, should be the 
standard of socia! worth. 

5. When the divinely intended opportunity 
to labor is given to ail men, one great cause 
of the present widespread suffering and desti- 
tution will be removed, 

The chairman then spake of the relative 
att.tudes of the church and the budy of the 
workingmen, referring to the meeting in New- 
ark at which the name of Christ was received 
with tumultuous applause, while when the 
church was ‘spoken of there were hisses. He 
calied upon the Right Rev. F. D. Huntington, 
bishop of central’New York, whe had prom- 
ised to address the mecting. 

Bishop Huntington said that what was pro- 
posed by the society, as he understood it, 
was to find some way of bringing the minis- 
try into practical sympathy with the unprivi- 
leged class. It was beyond question that our 
Lvurd while He was on earth took special 
pains to place himself close to that unprivi- 
leged class. oe took pains to bring his gospel 
tothe poor. Christianity was not agrarian, 
but it was wonderfully sympathetic. The 
great hindrance to the Episcopal church since 
the days of the, tories had been that it was 
the church of respectability, of the well-to-do 
classes. What they wanted was to get atthe 
people. How were they going todoit? That, 
he supposed, was the object of the associa- 
ion. 

Thinking men were not afraid of names, 
and its members must expect to be assailed 
with the terms “communist” and “socialist.” 
It was an ojd probiem how to adjust the rights 
and duties of the individual and of corporate 
bodies. It was a problem for the church and 
for. the state. While communism sought 
equality by the abolition of property and mar- 
riage, and all institutions restricting individual 
liberty, socialism sought equality for the in- 
terest of labur chiefly by co-operation in pro- 
duction, by the opening of opportunities for 
labor, and a fair distribution of property. 
Under the Mosaic system every fifty years 
there was a redistribution of land because 
“the earth is the Lord’s.” 

“Tam not very much alarmed,” continued 
Bishop Huntington, “when I see that scme of 
the clergy have taken note of this labour move- 
ment and have connected thems: ves with the 
Jabor party. Iam not muchafraid of parties, 
and I know that this association proposes to 
have nothing to do with parties; but Iam not 
at all disturbed that some members cf this as- 
sociation vote and work with the labor party 
any more than [am to hear that some mem- 
bers vote aud work with the prohibition party 

er the republican party or the democratic 
party. None of them are any too good, If 
you choose, go and vote with the labor party 
—that is your business as citizens—but as 
ministers of Christ we ure not contemplating 
that part of ary man’s duties; we are talking 
of pastoral work, pulpit work, sympathetic 
work. ar he tae: ge. He 

“Well, my friends, .nature wants to get out 
of every man two vhings; first, all that can 
be made or all that he can make of himself 
as aun individual, aud secondly, all that he 
ean do for hiyfeliow man. Communists and 
socialists blunder dreadfully, but, dear me, 
do not the absolute monarchies blunder? Do 
not republics biunder! 

“I beard the other night Father McGlynn at 
Syracuse. The speaker who introduced bim 
said that all the Syracuse clergy were absent, 
because they were afraid of their congrega- 
tions. But as a bishop is not supposed to 
have any congregutionI went. And I was 
very glad I went, not because I adopt this 
theory—I do not—but beeause of the quality 
of the man end the quality of his speech, 
which was away up, a long stretch above 
any political address that I ever heard before 
in my life. Half or three-quarters of his 
speech was a most direct, searching sermon, 
evangelical and Catholic. His audience, 
which was avery large one, was 
made up particularly of the class of 
which 1 have - been speaking. I sat 
where I could watch them, and I 
kept saying to myself: ‘Are they not 
going out pretty soon! So much religion as 
all this is more than they will stand.’ They 
did not. go out, but sat perfectly still and lis- 
tened. And I happen to know that there was 
one gang of men who went there to make a 
disturbance and raise something like a riot if 
they could. These men after fifteen minutes 
sat with mouths and eyes and-ears wide open, 
and did not whisper or make any sign from 
beginning toend. Dr. McGlynn explained the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man in the simplest and most childlike way. 
He did not speak a word of vituperation. He 
did say that he thought it was rather too 
much wages for one family to get to make 
fifty millions out of one railroad. (Laughter.) 
He said that he wished a larger distribution 
and a little more equitable one. I see Bishop 
McQuaid of Rochester since then, losing his 
temper fearfully, has talked against Dr. 
McGlynn and has charged him with having a 
large church debt. My dear brethren, where 
should we be if men were judged by the size 
of their church debts? (Laughter.) 

“Well, Isee that the political papers accuse 
Henry George of having accumulated thirty 
or forty thousand dollars’ worth of property. 
Iam not aware that Mr. George is an advo- 
cate of the destruction of property or the 
wrong of ‘holding private property, and it is 
not intimated that he got what he owns 


other wise than by his brains, with a clear con 


science and busy hands. Ihave not adopted 
Mr. George’s theory about land, but I am in- 
debted to him fur an example of loyal inde- 
pendence and dignity, in the study of po- 
litical economy, and I am indebted to him for 
a good many pages of as eloquent Christian 
writing as I know of, as good writing of 
English as I have found in any statesman or 
preacher of our dav perhaps. That is all I 
have to say about him, and I say that heartily. 

“But these are personal matters; keep clear 
of them. Co-operate with no party. Follow 
no human leadership. I should hold back 
from your principles if they impiied anywhere 
that the rich, as being rich, were under any 
censorship. Now, there is a message for the 
rich and for the poor, for the laboring man 
and for the employer. It seems to me that 
the message to the employer is this: to be 
just, to be patient. ‘Live simply—no heart- 
lessness—no self-indulgence. Let the clergy 
stand in their pulpits and say that in the 
name of the Lord and the Lord will stand by 
them. : 

“Rousseau said: If the poor can get noth- 
ing to eat, they will eat the rich.’ We do not 
justify the poor in doing that, do we? But itis 
a prediction. Say tothe laboringmen: “Take 
care not to bein a burry: take care not to 
despise your richer brethren.’ Labor is not @ 
curse but v blessing. It is a delusion to tell 
the workingmen that we are going to relieve 
them from ail! their burdens. ' 

“So here is a two-fold message. Preach 
obedience to law, respect for law. We need 
a great deal more of that in the United States. 
Stand very fast to one another against 
anarchy, agaiust lawlessness iu all its forms. 

“And now, dear friends, pardon me for 
having taken so much of your time. I give 
you my reasons why I respect this organiza- 
tion, this movement. Let zo man look to his 
own, but every one to others’ welfare. This 
will be Christiauity; not anarchic, but sym- 
pathetic. I therefore desire to renew the 
pledges heretofore made of my own service in 
this your cause.” (Applause.) 

‘the chairman then stated that the object of 
the association was to open the way for the 
clergy and laity of the church to become per- 
sonally interested in the social questions now 
being agitated. Any communicant of the 
church might become a member by signing 
the constitution and by laws and paying one 
dollar. 

Rev. Dr. Darlington next spoke. He said 
he did not know of any minister who could 
not consent te follow Bishop Huntington. He 
advocated less luxurious living among the 
clergy, and thought that total abstinence 
would be a good thing to adopt. If the clergy 
would fulfill the reasonable. wants of the 
workingmen they would flock to the churches. 
They should not speak so much of the divinity 
of Christ and more of His humanity. They 
should speak more of Him as the Carpenter. 
They should not teach people so much how 
to dic—they had bad enough of that—but how 
to live. (Applause.) He thought it would be a 
desirabie thing if the clergy should join some 
of the labor organizations. 

Mr. James L. Dunhum was then calied upon 
as a representative of the “unprivileged 
classes.” He said the workingmen did not 
object to religion or the church, but te an aris- 
tocratic religion. He had heard type setters 
and iron molders and men of that stamp 
preach the gospel of Christ as he had never 
heard it preached in any pulpit. (Applause.) 
He urged the clergy to go out among the 
workingmen and learn what they wanted, 
and then doit. (Applause.) 

Rev. Dr. Kramer then offered the following 


resolution: ; 
Resolved, That this meeting of clerzymen 


and laymen of the Protestant Episcopal! 
eburch declares its approval of the principles 
and methods of the church association for the 
advancement of the interests of labor as set 
forth in the statement read by the secretary. 

Rev. Dr. Boggs of Newark said that it was 
better to advise the rich to give work to the 
poor than charity. They had a right to work, 
and did not ask for charity, but for justice. 

Rev. Dr. Duffy, chaplain of Columbia col- 
lege, thought the declaration of principles 
might be amended by the addition of une to 
the etfect that the laborer was worthy of his 
hire. 

Rev. Dr. Davenport thought that many of 
the clergy were not receiving as much stipend 
as the bricklayers. He also thought that the 
laboring men were being manipulated by im- 
ported European leaders. 

Dr. Kramer: “No, sir; they are not.” 

Dr. Davenport: ‘‘Well, that is the idea I got 
from the newspapers.” 

Father Huntington: “That is just the idea 
you get from the newspapers.” 

Dr. Davenport: “Well, is it not correct” 

Father Huntington, emphatically, “No! 
False!” 

Mr. Goodwin, chaplain at Governor’s 
island, said the platform was very like a 
political platform. He was opposed to the 
clergy engaging in any crusade in behalf of 
the laborer against the men who hold wealth. 
A creat dexl had been said in favor of Mr. 
George and Dr. McGlynn (applause), but he 
did not see much difference between cominun- 
ism and socialism and was opposed to any- 
thing lixe a political handling of tke subject. 
He thought they should take care to show 
that their body was not committed directly 
or indirectly to the principles of these men. 
He called upon Father Huntington to give a 
clear exposition of the labor platform. 

Fatber-Huntington said: “Would it not be 
well to make a motion that we declare this 
association to have no political connection, 
and also that it is the voice of the clergy here 
that we are not engaged in a political cam- 
paign? I thiik I have a right to say that for 
myself, for, although entirely believing in the 
platforin of the united labor party, I have not 
spoken once publicly in the campaign, and 
that because I am a priest. Therefore, I 
claim that £ have a right to ask that this mo- 
tion be passed.” 

Dr. Kramer claimed precedence for his reso- 
lution, which was, however, tabled until 
Father Huntington’s motion had been taken 
up and passed. Then it was takea from the 
table and carried unanimously. 

Father Huntington then tock the floor and 
said: “Iama member of the order of the 
Knights of Labor, and in meeting there and 
in other gatherings number of working peo- 
ple fiad a profound distrust of clergymen. It 
is not expressed by voice very often. It does 
not come out io ribaldry or insult, but under- 
neath liesa profound distrust of the clergy 
and the institution which they represent. 
They look upon the church as an assembly of 
respectable people, people pledged to the 
commercial standard of society, people who 
are supporting and upholdiag a system which 
they see in many ways is rotten to the core, 
peopie who are willing to have abuses go on 
as long as they are countenanced by respect- 
ability and the learning and wealth and cul- 
ture of the nation. That is why they are so 
suspicious of the clergy and _ distrustful 
of the church It is because some 
of them read the New Testament 
and find a_ different air breathing 
from its pages from what they find when 
they enter many of our churches. (Applause.) 
They ask the church for bread and the church 
seems to be giving many of them a stone. 
They ask in louder and louder terms—and, my 
brothers, you will some time or other have to 
meet their question—they ask why it is that 
though from St. Matthew to Revelation there 
is no trace of uny respect for wealth as 
wealth, yet that in many of our churches 
moeney scems to give an added ciaim to 
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esteem. I don’t say that the clergy condone 
sin because of money. I don’t think they do. 
But I do think that a great many of us havea 
sort of feeling that a good man who has 
money is rather better than a good man who 
has none. (Cries of ‘No! no!”) It is the 
firm conviction of these workingmen and 
is the fundamental principle of the Knights of 
Labor that industrial and moral worth, and 
not wealth, should be the standard of social 
life. How many clergymen are willing to 
preach that in their pulpits—{a voice: “I 
preach it every week)—that the millionaire 
who does no work useful to his fellowmen is 
at the lowest grade of society alongside of 
the loafer and the tramp; that no man hasa 
right to go through the world without work- 
ing; that no man bes a right to neglect to 
labor; that, no matter what the cuiti- 
vation of society may be, @ 


tian, aS a worthy communicant, unless he is 
willing to exert himself fur the enlargement 
and elevation of human life. 
us are grading men that way? Lock at the 
men who are prominent in the church. Can 
it be said that the church is far from making 


wealth, and not industrial and moral worth, - 


the standard of sucial life? It seems to me that 
these principles are not vague; that ikey are 
very clear and direct. 
opinion of workingmen of whom I speak, men 
who do not want to lose Christ, and yet do 
not seem to find Christ in the’ churches. We 
need to preach the apostolic injusction. 


man. 
is not to be regarded as a faithful Chris-. 


How many of 


That ut least is the. 


MICHIGAN LAND 
Judson Grineltin Detroit. Advance, 
The sturdy pioneer hews for him: 
in the forest. His nearest neieh 
away. He grubs out the stump 
the underbrush, builds fences, sow 
vates and reaps, and make 
blossorn as the rose. The yi 
before he settled on it wasp 
ing, for he was surrounded 
land that had little or no commerce 
But now comes along the ass 
ventories the farmer’s shee 
horses, and: cxen; notes th 
cleared. and the ‘number 
' erected,.und takes account. 
house and barn he has builz, 
tion to the -ar . 1 
propertion as the pione 
and frugal and has exerte 
tellizently—in that. propertion 
“He has taken land worth 
acre and has made 
an acre. The surroundi 
advantageously situated 
is assessed at or neur the o 
rizhtt -Isit just? 9 
There are 36,445; He 
gan. OF this 14,852,226 acre 
+ which $203,023 acres bear th 
‘the burdens. of. taxation, 
and corporations Ho 
-cultivable land ar: 
“market to sell atan 
the origina! cost when'p 
compels the people to -p 
aollars for what. has c¢ 
many cents. - ane 
All this is to the di 


ry 


‘If any would not work, neither should he- 


eat’ to the rich and to the poor as well. If I 
believe in the doctrine of Henry George it is 
because once you apply his principle. there 
will be work for all and therefore industrial 
worth will become the standard of social 
worth in this country. Then those who work 
with their hands and who do thet work nobly 
and perfectly can take rank beside the 
preacher and teacher. 


wants of the workingmen. 
they ask for and that principle of our society, 
I think, is perfectly detinite and clear... (Ap- 
plause.) pee 
As soon as Father Huntington sat down, 
Rev. Dr. Tuttle jumped up and began to. at- 
tack the Knights of Labor, who he said were 
the bane of New York and the bane of the 
country. He praised the humble and lowly 
poor of New York who did not move ameng 
agitators. He was afraid the clergymen pres- 
ent were entering on a path which they would 
be sorry for one of these days, end that they 
were somehow drifting into a political move- 
Yoent. J Bde 
Rey. Mr. Anketell then introduced a reso- 
lution declaring it to be the sense of the meet- 
ing that they affirmed certain priaciples laid 


down in holy scriptures, such as ‘Che earth 
He hath given to the children of mea,” ‘The: 


profit of the land is for all,” and similar axio- 
matic truths. : 


Another clergyman excitedly moved to lay 


the motion on the table. Moss 


“What, lay the Bible on the table!” ex- 


claimed Mr. Anketell. 


By asserting these 
principles we will meet in some measure the. 
That. is what. 


markeé Value, there no taxe 
Where raw land has. value 
be laid. Is it not plain, then 
the- taxes will de shifted from. the 
the cities and villages?—from: improved fa 
land to unimproved farm land and cit; 

In the city of Detroit. are over 1 
building lots. Of these some 48,000. ar 
cant. They are unimproved and’ unoccupie 
except perhaps by:a sign reading, “Fors 
These vacant lots vary in market value from 
$300 to 320,000, according to situatio: 

of them are not in the market at all, 

ers well knowing that as population | 

land values will rise, and they will ge 

benefits arising from the large aggrecatio 

human beings in a small area. om 
~As land values are mainly in the cities, 
-putall taxes on land values will: 
.taxes.on the shoulders of the landlo 
| cities. ee EA Se OE 

The assessed value of the farms 

gan, including land, fences and _ buil 

$571,445,462. Of this vast-sum at le 
_|-thirds. is on improvements—on la 
farmers are. also. assessed $21,897,455 
ing implements and machinery, and 
on stock. prec 
‘The total assessed value of -the rea 
of the +8. cities of Michigan is. $2 
which also includes all the buildings. | 
this amount that part of the value w 
the result of human exertion is. n 


Nevertheless it was done, and the. clergy- 


men present refused to affirm the sacred 
truths. ee eee ee 


The meeting, which had : been opened with 


prayer by the Rev. F. W.. Tompkins, pastor: 
of Caivary chapel, where it was held, was. 


then adjourned,. but without . benediction. 


The brethren did not seem thoroughly har- 


monious. ae 
Mass Meetings in the Sixteentn 
District. ee 

The Sixteerith assembly district united labor 
arty will hold mass meetings as follows: 
Monday evening, 3lst inst., open air meeting 


Twenty-sixth street and~ Second avenue; 


Tuesday, Gosweiler’s hall, 350 First avenue, 
near Twenty-first street; Wednesday, hall on 
avenue B, near Sixtcenth street;. Thursday, 


Gramercy hall, 326 East: Twenty-first: street; 


Friday, Shitzhoff’s hall, avenue A, near 


Eighteenth street. If the weather is favora- 


ble, open air meetings will be held in the 


neighborhood cf Turn halls on the same even-. 


ings as the meetings indoors. * 


Clinging to Nominal and: Rejecting Real 


Gwnership. Pe ‘cgay 
LapDtE, Mo.—There are farmers in this 


county, having from one to five thousand: 
dollars invested in land, with more or less. 


Assembly 


‘its situation that makes it ¥ 
to take taxes off all improvem 
the agpicultural community, 2 
| burden where it: belongs—on 
yjoying the advantag I 


- Under: the present 
“erty. in the cities mai 


of $70,607,072, and t 
‘{-an assessed value of 3 
value of the personat . 
-eould be feund it would. 
‘three times as valuableas that 


It Makes No Difference Whether F: 

- Becoming Larger or Smatier 
“Hon is, Who Gwns Then 

Chicago Express.) 2.00 rs 

Mrs. S. S. Weeks sent us a clippin: 


t drif 
compa 
differ 
& 
t 


capital in tools, stuck, buildings, ete., who, - 


instead of making a good living, are running 
in debt. They are not receiving one cent of 


interest on their investments; they see that. 
day laborers without any capital are living 


just as well as they themselves can afford lo: 


and yet they would rather cling to the nom- 


inal ownership of their acres till sold out by 


the sheritf than possess them forever uuder: 


the single tux system. 


ANTI-POVERTY: LETTERS. — 

The following are extracts from Ictters re- 
ceived during the week at the Anti-poverty. 
society office, 30 Cooper Union. staehel 

WILL CONTRIBUTE THEIR MITE OF VOTES. — 


RusStTICus, 


more th 
‘theirov 


Feito, N. Y.—I received the 500 tracts: 


you sent me. I will see that they are properly 
distributed. Pee 

1 bought the first copy of THESTANDARD out 
of curiosity, and for some time there was only: 
one besides my own sold at our news room. 
They now seli thirty copies. .Fulton is a large 
manufacturing town, and 2 bard nut to crack 


for anything but a republican or democratic: 


theory. We have, however, two. or three 
prominent men quietly working, and: we-hope 
to contribute our mite of vetes on’ election 
day. 
AWAKENING FROM THEIR POLITICAL SLEEP. 
Fort PLAIN, Montgomery Co., N.. ¥.—We 


had a ineeting here last evening, and a very. 


interesting address by Mr. P. H. Cummins. 
The meeting was well attended by voters ‘of. 


the villaye and vicinity, whe are, If mistake: 


not, ewakening from their fatal pélitical 
sleep, und bevinning tu. inquire What. there is 
of this Heary Gegrge movement, and to: help 
it along. Ze COC ORE Oe 
A GRAND GOD-GIVEN LAW. a 
SKANEATELES FarLs.—Tracts received all 
right. 
they will be read with attention. These tracts, 
if carefully perused, will be: more effectui 
than any speaker. The land for the people 
a grand god-given law, which will make all 
men and women free and independent, giving. 
them an inherent right to live: ‘on the: suil.on 
which they were burn without begging from 
their fellow creatures. The malice of. un- 
scrupulous politicians toward: the leaders: of 
our party is beyond the imagination to con- 
ceive, but truth, justice and moral courege 
must and will triumph. [think a. good) aum- 


J. M. FOSTER. 


half a dozen 
-aund interests that- 
one man with whom 
“is sutHicient for: him: 
- Worth ‘from $15, 
buy them.every \ 
{nor pretend toe ry 
(ers. Lord Scully 
-UO-acres of land in IT 
ed 200. families: fr 
vate) it. It-is immu 
whether the farins are 
owns them.is the 
of the south rootec 
owners so thatt 
settled by whites to. 
“district schools. | 'T. 
for his own duunily.. 
does net trouble chin 
rent. If-it- pays 
to rent, al 
large one 


I wil distribute them where I think 


bn 
would for'a tineib 


ber of our workiug people here will -vote for 


the united jabur purty ticket. cee 
MARTIN MEAGHER. 


HEARTILY SICK OF THE OLD PARTIcS. 


SCHELLSBURG, Pa., Oct. 20.—The tracts I 


have received [ shall distribute where they 
will do most good. I meet numbers of men 
here who are heartily sick of the old party 


politics, but who have not yet sufficiently. 


studied the subject to at once indorse our 
movement. I shall ply them with our liter- 
ature. PHILIP SMITH. | 
PUSHING THINGS LIN MONTGOMERY. 
Montcomery, N. Y., Oct. 24.—We are 
pushing things here, and wiil make good use 
of the tracts. We bad an enthusiastic meet- 


‘cheaply a 

hé would. Bay 

therefore, of us 

goods she woul 
manufacturers in. our 0 
“monopolize the vast) neutr 
‘world. In that. ¢ 

laws wouldof nec JE AiLereE 
working population. have to be r 
the burden of excessive rent and heay 


“For He Had Great, 
Grand Rapids Workman. ~ : 
Rev. Henry 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
Shifting che Tax. : 

Parvaprtratra, Pa.—One thing bothers me 
fm your plan. You say the tax could not be 
shifted by the landlord on to the consumer. 
Ihave read “Progress and Poverty,” etc., 
etc., but I cannot get it into my cranium, 
which may be thick, muddled or otherwise, 
how the tenant is to escape paying the tax. 
Ican casily see how he can escape paying 
the rental value, but how he is to escape both 
Pent and tax I cannot see; nor even if he 
could, as he is the user of the natural oppor. 
tanity, why should he not pay the tax? Ifa 
man built a house which cost $2,000, the 
ground rent of which was $60 per annum, in 
ealculating what he could rent that house at 
@n your plan, how would he calculate, elimin- 
ating depreciation and other matters, $2,000 
at 6 per cent, $120, or $2,000 at 6 per cent and 
60, $180? If he cannot collect the tax from 
the tenant, how is he to get his money out of 
the operation? Trusting you will clear away 

this cobweb in Queries, etc., in Stanparp, I 
am, respectfully, Davip MarTIN. 

The tenant cannot escape paying the 
tax if the land has a value. What is 
meant by the expression, “the tax cannot 
be shifted,” is that the tenant could not be 
made to pay more to his landlord if the 
land value were taxed than if it were not. 
You are wrong in supposing that the ten- 
ant would not pay the rental vaiue. He 
would pay the rental value, and out of 
what he thus paid the landlord would have 
to pay the tax. If the rental value were 
$160, that is what the tenant would have 
to pay, and he would have to pay it, tax 
oruno tax. But if the tax were $50, the 
tenant would not have to pay $150. He 
would still pay $100, and the landlord, in- 
stead of retaining the whole $100, would 
retain $50 and pay $50 for his tax. 

A dax on a house can be collected of the 
tenant. If a house that rents for $100 is 
taxed $50, the tenant must pay $150 or the 
builder will not be able to get his money 
back, and the business of building houses 
-will be so unprofitable that the supply of 

houses will fail off. 

If vou do not yet understand, read tract 

Ne. 37 of Land and labor library. 


Westera Sradicates. 
JAMESTOWN. N. Y,—Your speakers all con- 
tend that the taxes on farms will be lowered, 
jand Lihat laxcs on city property will be raised. 
Now, if such is the case, how are you going to 
reach those speculative land syndicates in the 
-§WeSL 50 2S LO raise their taxes and make them 

either improve or sell! Joun A. STULL. 
We do not say that “taxes on farms will 
be lowered,” but that the taxes of farmers 
will be. The working farmer now pays 
taxes on both improvements and land 
value, while the land speculator pays on 
only the land value. The farmer's land 
value 1ax would go up if his land had any 
raluc, but the abolition of all otber taxes 
would more than offset the increase. In 
‘the case of speculative land syndicates it 
would be different; their land value tax 
would rise, but, having few improvements 
orneone, they would get no corresponding 

benefit from the abolition of other taxes. 
And, having no object in holding land 
except to profit by its increase in value 
(Qvbich would be taxed away), speculators 
would abandon their holdings, and working 
farmers would be able to get them for use 

~ for a very small price or nothing. 


Hew te Gert at the Value. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—(1) Iu what way would 
you get at the walue of lands? Would it be 
according to the improvements or without 

the products of labor? 

42) if there were no houses in Philadelphia 
ria New York could you put enough value 
ou the Jand to get uecessary expenses? 

(1) People have no difficulty now in get- 
tiug at the value of land nor would they 
have if all taxes were -placed on land 
values, When the tax was first shifted it 
would be based on the selling value of the 
bure land. This would reduce the value 
and the rate would rise, and ultimately as 
the selling value of land disappeared the 
tax would be placed on the rental value 
instead of the selling value. 

(2) If there were no houses in Philadel- 
piua nor in New York there would be no 
Yaud values there except a small agri- 
cultural value. Consequently taxes would 
be very light. But there would also be 
little necessity for public revenue. 


A Tancled Breekiyu Editor. 
Brookirn, N. Y.—A daily paper of Brook- 
lyn, referring to Dr. McGlynn’s assertion that 
 Jand is rightfully property the landlord 
bus the right to do with it as he pleases, 
argues that the ducior’s position is weakened 
af it be shown that a man bus not a right tu 
do as he pleases with bis own property, and 
suggests that aman has absolute ownership 
of his own body, but has no right to kiil it in 
the public streets, KINGs Cotnrty. 
it is new doctrine that aman has ab- 
solute ownership of his own body. There 
was a time recently when it was supposed 
by men like the editor of. the Brooklyn 
paper that a man might have a right of 
property in the body of another man, but 
we must go far beyond the horizon of his- 
tory for the notion that men have a right 
of property in their own bodies. 
Property involves the idea of production, 
exchange and consumption. None of 
these ideas attach to the human body. 
Production does not attach to land, for 
man cannot produce an atom. Nor does 
consumption attach to land, for man can- 
mot destroy an atom. But the law at- 
taches the idea of exchange to land, and 
that, at least, must attach to it if it is to be 
considered property atall. But if the idea 
of exchange attaches to land us to products 
of labor so as to make it private property, 
as products of labor are, then it is just as 
much an invasion of private rigiit—just as 
much “communism” in its offensive sense 
—to tell a man how much he must charve 
for land as to tell him how much he must 
charge for dry goods. 


Esemptiug Heomextcads. 
CaicaGo, Lil.—Iy is scarceity probable that 
@ny politica: party cau succeed without the 
gid of the smal) formers and owners of sinall 
bomesiesds in towns aud cities, aud it seems 
to me that the proposition to levy a tax on all 
dands to their full annual yvaiue cannot possi- 
bly become attractive tu these classes with- 
oul some modification. It seems to me there- 
fore that while it night impair to some extent 
the symmetry of the George theory of taxa- 
tien, it would greatly increase our chances of 
success to advocate the exemption from any 
taxation whatever of homesteads in furm or 
town dwellings where their value does act 
exceed 34.000 or 5.900. JoHN W. COLEMAN. 


ceed that does not enlist the sympathy of 
the working farmer and the small business 
and working men of towns and cities. But 
your proposition to exempt homesteads is 
unnecessary. It is proposed to exempt so 
much of the homestead as is produced by 
labor, and that would practically exempt 
all farm and homestead owners whose 
farms or homesteads are not worth more 
than $4,000 or $5,000, for the farm or 
homestead which is not worth more than 
that is nearly all improvement value; the 
land value is so small that all such own- 
ers would pay less taxes than they do now. 
It would only be in the case of men who 
were speculative or thriftless that there 
would be an increase of taxation upon 
that class. 


James McDaniel, Los Angeles, Cal.—The 
clipping from the Nyack paper credited to 
the Evening Post, and which you inclose, is 
what newspaper men call a “fake.” The 
writer pretends to be a Long Island farmer 
owning a-farm of 100 acres; that the build- 
ings, etc., are worth §2,500 and the land ¢2,500; 
that he is taxed one and one-half per cent, 
umounting to $75; and that under the George 
plan he would be taxed on €33,300. Of course 
it is apparent that he could not be taxed on 
$33,300 unless his land was worth that much, 
in which case the tax would be just. But as 
the land is worth only $2,500, that would be 
the basis of his tax, which at even four per 
cent, the highest probable estimate, would re- 
quire the farmer to pay $100 instead of $75, or 
$25 a year more than now, in return for which 
ali his indirect taxes would be abolished. 
This pretended farmer would on his own 
statement pay less taxes than now. But 
alongside of this farmer, so he says, is a rich 
New Yorker who has put up a $50,600 house 
on $125 worth of land. Names would have 
been useful here, for it is very remarkable 
that any one should erect such a costly build- 
ing on such cheap land. The facts are 
evidently evolved from the inner conscious- 
ness of the correspondence editor of the 
Evening Post? But suppose it were so, then, 
at 4 per cent the farmer would pay $100 taxes 
on $2,500 worth of land, and the New Yorker 
would pay $5 on $125 worth of Jand, or an 
equal proportion, and each would be freed 
from all other taxes except that the New 
Yorker would be taxed to the full value of 
any interest he might have in city lots, mines, 
and so on, which largely escape taxation now. 
But the farmer says that it is necessary to 
raise §525 from him and his neighbor. Well, 
it wasn’t necessary before his neighbor put 
up that $50,000 building, and it is diflicult to 
understand how that investment increased 
the necessity for public revenue. Of one 
thing youmay be quite sure; if there were 
such a case, and the George system of taxa- 
tion would increase the farmer’s tax and re- 
duce that of the New Yorker, both the New 
Yorker and the Evening Post would advocate 
the George system with all their vigor. 
That they so vigorously and viciously oppose 
the system is good prima facie evidence that 
they sce this thing pretty much as we do. 


SINGLE Tax, New York.—The “nuts” from 
the Cincinnati Commercial which you forward 
for answers cou!d be cracked by the writer 
himself if he were not in such a pitiable stute 
of mental confusion. 

(1) Can taxes create public wealth? No; 
nothing save omnipotence can create public 
wealth, or any kindof wealth. Wealth is not 
created; it is produced—that is, drawn forth 
from land. But while taxes can aseither 
create nor produce public wealth they can, 
when public wealth falls into private hands, 
take it out of private hands and put it where 
it belongs. Wealth paid for ground rents is 
public wealth, because ground rents are 
caused by the people as a whole, and to take 
such wealth by means of taxation is the 
simplest, cheapest and surest method of put- 
ting’ It into the public treasury. 


(2) Can taxes on a part be kept from resting 
on all? That depends. If the part be a mo- 
nopoly for which the public is already paying 
a monopoly price, as in the case of land, a 
tax on that part will rest where it is placed. 
If landlords could charge Incher ground 
rents, they would not wait until a tax on 
ground rents was imposed before doing so. 
But if the part be a product of labor, the sup- 
ply of which may be increased, a tax on that 
pirt will not rest where it is placed. This 
subject is fully considered by Mr. George in 
his article on “Taxing Land Values,” No. 37 
of Land and Labor library. 

(3) Can the money from taxes be diffused so 
as to reach the Individual luborer?) The indi- 
vidual laborer is benetited by the expenditure 
of taxes on public improvements; and if at is 
desired, they may be mude to reach him in 
the way of pensions. But the chief benetit 
tu the individual laborer will not be so inuch 
in Ins share of the lund value tax asin the 
unlimited opportumties for employment it 
will give him by making all unused laud prac- 
tically free. 

(4) Can the workman be benefited by rack 
rent taxation on the land whichis the source 
of his food and the place of his dwelling? He 
already pays a rack rent for the land which 
is the source of his food and the place of his 
dwelling; and general expectation of increase 
of rack rent puts a price on unused Jand 
which removes it from bis reach. The land 
value tax would take for public use the rack 
rent that be now pzys to individuals, and by 
eliminating profit from mere land owning 
would bring vacant land within bis reach. 

(8) Does the Geurge theory of exempting 
the improvements of the land, while adding 
the artificial value created by its use and the 
city growth about it, make the tax on the 
land any fatrer, any more a blessing? This 
question must be translated into Euglish. As 
it stands it dvesan’t mean anything. 

(6) Does it make uny material difference, 
except in the direction of inequality aud inm- 
justice? Jt is mpossible to answer this ques- 
tion until the fifth is transtated. 

James C. RosuHeit, Albany, N. ¥.—If your 
friend owned a natural oppurtunity, a mime 
oracity lot, for instunce, and rented it to 
you for #100 a vear, you would not be taxed 
atall, but your friend would be taxed ou the 
$100, and his tax might be high enough to take 
itallaway frombun. Ask your friend to ex- 
plain why be, more than you, would be en- 
titled to keep that $100. 


Piritie Bauscu, New York.—(1) if the lund 
theeries of Heary George are founded in aat- 
ural justice, us vour critics coucede, it makes 
no difference Whether they are adequate or 
not. (2) Ib may be true that able expound- 
ers of political economy believe in prolonging 
the payment of public debts so that one gen- 
eration will have no more to pay than the 
next; Whereas Mr. George holds, with Thomas 
Jefferson, that ene generation has no right to 
bind another with debt. But what of it? 
Piracy bas been ably defended, and slavery 
found no luck of advecutes ameug mouralists 
When it was a paying institution. 

F. W.8., New York.—The remedy for brib- 
ery will be found in the Australian system of 
voting. Meantime the utinost efforts will be 
made to detect this form of anarchy and 
punish it. 

S. D. Gurion, Brocklyn.—You do not give 
full facts. State value cf land, value of im- 
provements, amount of present tax on real 


A. A. Kinkley, Boston......... eSebbsecdedsseeeeeces 


THE CAMPAIGN FUND. 


TORRINGTON, Ct., Oct. 18.—Inclosed please 
find $1, my second contribution toward the 
campaign fund. I wish I could afford to give 
more at a time, but cannot. I hope you will 
receive this mite. O. E. R. De RoBERrt. 


San DiEGo, Cal., Oct. 10.—I inclose money 
order for $5, to be applied as follows: Mem- 
bership in Anti-poverty society, $1; recruiting 
fund, $1; united labor party campaign fund, 
$1; Father McGlynn fund, $2. You will please 
instruct the Anti-poverty society to make fur- 
ther assessments against me for the purpose 
of aiding them in their righteous struggle to 
bring men back to God. : 

For twenty years I have cheerfully contrib- 
uted my “mite” to church and charity. I have 
listened to many sermons in almost every 
state in the Union—delivered by ordinary and 
celebrated bishops, priests and ministers—but 
not until I had read and reread ‘Progress 
and Poverty” and the lectures delivered by 
the great McGlynn was I awakened to the 
true doctrine of the “fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man.” I rejoice that united 
labor has at last got a platform as solid as the 
“Rock of Ages” I have distributed a great 
many copies of “Progress and Poverty” and 
Take STANDARD, and shall continue to spread 
the gospel of the ‘‘new crusade.” 

J. M. Zton. 


Manisox, Dak., Oct. 21.—Inclosed please 
find mouey order for $5 for the campaign 
ind from the local assembly K. of L. at this 
place. 

Our will is good enough, but’ our means are 
small. God grant that you may come out 
victorious. S. S. MastrRup. 


Mr. Preasant, Oct. 17.—Inclosed please 
find post office order for $2 to add to the cam- 
paign fund. Iam doing much to spread our 
prineiplns of justice in my little village, but 

know it will make my task easier if I help 
the campaign in New York state, for if we 
win there it will do a great dealtoward soft- 
ening prejudice against our principles all over 
the land. Fight hard, spread the truth and 
win. P. C. SULLIVAN. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Oct. 18—Kindly send 
the inclosed draft for $10 to the proper per- 
son of the united labor party. I wish I could 
send more, but with coal at $10 a ton and the 
bin empty I hardly feel able to do more at 
present. How I admired the “Friend” who, 
in THE Stanparp of the 8th, writes that he 
sends ‘$20 fur the cause and goes without a 
new winter overcoat.” It shows there is 
something besides political jobbery in the 
movement, and that it is full of sincerity and 
sincere men, EpwIn D. BARBER. 


ELIZABETH, N. J., Oct. 18.—Please put the 
inclosed fifty cents in the campaign fund to 
the credit of my boy, geore McGlynn Cris- 
man, who was two months old on the 20th 


inst. He must have a hand in the emancipa-_ 


tion of the industrial slaves. My poverty 
revents tine from sending more, but my 
eartis filled with sympathy for the noble 
cause. Tum doing what I can here to spread 
the truth that the land belongs to all the 
people. C. H. Crisman. 
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Privileged Criminal Classes. 
Providence People. : 
We live in an age of privilege, when one 
man, or class of men, think thenfselves en- 


titled to certain rizhts and privileges and im- 
munities from the operation of law because of 
their birth, their education, their position or 
their wealth. When the editors of our great 
papers speak of our criminal classes they 
mean burglars, tramps, footpads, thieves, 
pickpockets, ete. But are these the only crim- 
inals?; Let us see. We have a law on our 
statute book prohibiting the employment in 
our mills of children under a certain age. 
It is made a crime to employ them, yet 
this law is persistently violated, with two 
or three exceptions, in every cotton and 
woolen mill in the state. The law is violated 
for private gain just as much as it is when a 
burglar breaks open a safe and secures the 
contents. An overseer in one of the mulls in 
this state told me that all the other mills vio- 
lated the school law, and tLey had to, or they 
could not compete withthem. The mill own- 
ers of this state, many of whom belong to our 
ehurches and benevolent societies, would 
hardly consider themselves as part of the 
criminal class. But are they not? They per- 


sistently do that which the law says isa crime, 
and therefore must be criminal. | 


ASSEMBLY DISTRICT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Where They Meet and When. 

The following is a ‘directory of the various assembly 
district organizations of the united labor party of New 
York city, showing times and places of meeting, names 
of chairmen, etc.: 

First.—International hall, corner Albany and West 
streets; every Tuesday evening. Jeremiah Murphy, 
chairman. 

Second.—32 New Bowery; second and fourth Tuesdays 
for basiness; first and third Tuesdays for entertain. 
ments and debates, William Russell, chairman. 

Third.—18 Grand street; every Tuesday evening. G. 
H. Robinson, 18 Spring street, chairman. 

Fourth.—63 East. Broadway; Saturday evening. Philip 
J. Scannell, 35 Rutgers street, chairman. 

Fifth.—Warren hall, corner Spring and Clarke streets; 
business meeting every Thursday evening; entertaio- 
ments and debates every second Thursday evening 
after transaction of routine business, William Ander- 
ron, chairman, 

Sixth.—412 Grand street; every 
James J. Crosson, chairman 

Seventh.—Fifteenth street and Sixth avenue; Thurs- 
day evening. Henry F. Reed, chairman, 

Eighth.—215 Eldridge street; Tuesday 
Patrick McMahon, 107 Essex street, chairman, 

Ninth.--584 Hudson street, corner of Bank; general 
meeting second and fourth Tuesday evenings; debates 
first and third Tuesday evenings. H. Oscar Cole, 
chairman. ; 

Tenth.--Breacht’s hall, 197 East Fourth street; sec- 
ond and fourth Wednesdays, August Mayer, 354 East 
Houston, chairman. 

Eleventh—510 Sixth avenue; second and fourth Mon- 
day evenings. Frank Shiller, 133 West Twenty-eighth 
Street, chairman. 

Tweifth—Schmidt hall, 8 Avenue D; Tuesday even- 
ing. Nathan Rosenstein, 114 Columbia street, chairman. 

Thirteenth—363 Eighth avenue, corner Twenty-elghth 
street; Wednesday evening. Louis J. Mullen, 323 West 
Twenty-sixth street, chairman. 

Fourteenth—178 First avenue; first and third Tuesday 
and second and fourth Monaay. M. J. Murray, 651 East 
Thirteenth street, chairman. ; 

Fifteenth-475 Ninth avenue; Tuesday night. Edward 
Conkhn, 437 West Twenty-eightb street, chairman, 

Sixteenth.—Gosweiler’s Lall, First avenue, between 
Twentieth and Twenty-first: streets; every Tuesday 
night. John J. McGrath, chairman. 

Seventeenth.—74?7 Ninth avenue; second and fourth 
Thursdays. James H. Magee, chairman, $13 West 
Forty-seventh street, 

Eighteenth.—161 East Thirty-second | street; 
Thursday evening. Philip Kelly, chairman. 

Nineteenth.—Deubert's hall, 12d street and Eighth 
avenue; every Thursday, and twice a month at 832 
Nioth avenue. William P. O'Meara, chairman. Com- 
munications should be addressed to the secretary, 
Charles Fring, 15ist street and Western boulevard, 

Tweutieth.—Forty-ninth street and Third avenue; 
every Thursday. TT. Berliner, chairman. 

Twenty-first.—161 West Fifty-frst street; every Mon- 
day for general businees and every Wednesday ind Fri- 
day for enroliment cf members. Wilham Cummings, 
chairman. Communications should be addressed to 
the secretary, Joun J. O’Brien, 103 East Eigity-fourth 
street, 

Twenty-second.—Heaiv\guarters 1438 Third avenue; 
regular meeting a: 1%” First avenue every Tuesday 
evening. Willaum J. O’Dair, chairman, 

Twenty-third.—1897 Third avenue, corner 10th strect: 
business meeting every Monday evening; Progress and 
Poverty club readings and devates Thursday and Sat- 
urday evenings. C. F. Doody, chairman. 

Twenty-fourth.—Karl’s park, 148th strect and Willis 
avenue, every Tuesday night. Wiluam BK Abrens, 
chairman. 
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\VTEMBERS OF LABOR ORGANIZA- 
- tions and others wishing to canvass for sub 
scribers to this paper on ‘a liberal commission are 
Invited to send their names and addresses to the 
publishers of THE STANDARD, 2% Ann street, New 
York. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
PoPeLaR EDITION. 


—ee 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


——— 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE TARIFF. QUESTION 
WITH ESPECIAL REGARD TO THE 
INTERESTS OF LABOR. 


By HENRY GEORGE. 


One Volume, Paper Covers. 
PRICE, THIRTY-FIVE CENTS, 


* Now in nress and®fready for delivery’September r 


When this book was originally published, in May, 1886, 
it seemed to me thut the tariff would be the first of the 
economic questions to come into political. issue in: the 
United States, and I looked to it asa means by which 
the underlying land question would. be brought into 
general discussion. ; 

But events then unforeseen are bringing the na 
question into the discussions of “practical. politics” 
with greater rapidity than I ezpected, and it now seems 
likely that it will be an awakening as. to the larger 
question that will lead the masses of our people to:-con- 
sider the smaller, ; : 

This gratifying change, however, instead. of lessening: 
the interest and usefulness of this book, gives to ‘the 
Matters of which it treatsso much mure immediate 
and practical importance as to call for the publication 
ofa pupuiar edition, It bas alrcady done much, and is 
I trust clestined to do mure, not enly to place the tariff 
question in its true light, but to clear away confusions 
of thought that obscure the full scope and beauty of 
the simple measure, which securing equality with re- 


gard to natural opportunities, will emancipate Inbor: 


and give free play to productive forces. 
HENRY GEORGE 


Henry George’s Works. 
Progress and Poverty, paper......cscccccecsccececs 8 4B 
“6 ide CLOLD. .. ec cceeccsenccccccsccoes 100 
balf calf or half morocco.,,. 2.50 


Social Problems, paper.....cccccccccscseccccncccencves, 020 
“ “GION, se avehtnersskban onneasesyresenass 200 

half calf.ior half morocco. .,..ccceen 250 

Protection or Free Trade? paper.......ccccececcecves 


oe aa 
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“ - half calf or half morocco. 


Property in Land, paner..........0-eccccccccccsnccene 
The Land Question, paper...... 10 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. 
HENRY GEORGE & CO., 25 Ann street, New York. 
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HE LAND AND LABOR LIBRARY.— 


We are now publishing under the title of “Tha 
Land and Labor Library” a series of short tracts on va- 
rious phases of the social problem. These pamphlets 
contain facts, figures and arguments expressed in con- 
cise, Vigorous ianguage easily understood. Asa means 
of propaganda we recommend them to all who clesire to 
help on the movement for social reform. Those who 
wish to have these tracts placed where they willdo goud 
but whoare unable personaliy to attend to their dis- 
tribution, can remit the price to us, as we have every 
facility for sending them where they are needed. and 
Will be read. 

The following have already appeared: 

No. 1. “First Principies.” By Henry George. 4 pages. 

No. 2. “Land and Taxation.” A conversation between 
David Dudley Field and Henry George. 4 pages. 

No. 3. “The Right tothe Use of the Earth.” By Her- 
bert Spencer. 4 pages. 

No. 4. “A Christian Minister on the Remedy for Pov- 


erty.” A sermon by the Rev. Hugh UO. Pentecost of 
Newark, N.J. 2 pages. 

No. 5. “A Sum in Proportion.” By T. L. McCready. 2 
pages. 

No. 6. “The Settler’s Nightmare.” By Louls F. Post. 
4 pages. 

No, 7. “New York’s Decks: The True Mode of Raising 
Revenue.” By. J. W.Sullivan. 4 pages. 

No. 8 “Unemployed Labor.” 
pages, 

No. 9% “Voices for Reform.” 2 pages. 

No. 10. “A Mystericus. Disappearance.” 


Cove oo erenorecree 


Freeland, 6 pages. 

No. 11. ‘How to Increase Profits.” 
2 pages. 

No 12 "The American 
George. 4 pages. ee pane: 

No, 13. “Sullors’ Snug Harbor and the Randall Farm.” 
by W.T. Cronsdale. 12 pages. re inne 

No. 14. “The Colleginte Church and the Shoemaker'’s 
Field.” By W. T. Crousdale. 12 pages. ui 

No. 15, “Only a. Drean.” By Abner’ C..Thomas. 4 
pages. : : : 

No. 16 “The Anti-Poverty Society.’ 
address at the first ineeting. S pages. } 

No. 17. “The Cross. of the New Crusade.” A’ poem. 
By David Rorty. 2 pages. 

No. 18 “It is the Law of. Christ.” 
Spencer of Henry, NI. 4 pages. 

No.3. ‘My Landlord. By John Jones. 4 pages. 

No.2. “Thou Shalt Not Steal.” - An’ address. b 
Henry George before the Anti-Poverty Soctety. 
pages, : ; 

No, 21. “Christianity and Poverty.”” An address by 
Father Huntington before the Anti-poverty society. 
4 pages, ak 

No. 2. “Poverty and Christianity.” An address by 
Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost before the Aanti-poverty: so 
elety. 8 pages. . 

20. & “The Singie Tax.” By Thomas G, Shearman. 
8 pages. 

No, 24. “Hymns of the New Crusade"—No. 1. 4 pages 

No. 2. “Aymns of the New Crusade”—No, 2 4:pages, 

No. 26. “Religion vs. Robbery.” Address by Rev. Or 
MeGlynn before the New York Anti-poverty society 
June 32, 1887. & pages. 

No. 27. ‘Back tothe Land.” Bishop Nulty’s Ictter 
to the clergy and Juity of his diocese. 16 puges.. Price, 
5 vents. 

No. 2. “Anti-Slavery and Anti-Poverty.” An ad- 
dress by the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost before the New 
York Anti-Poverty Society, June 12 8 pages. 

No. 22. ‘Tenement House Moraltry.” Rev. J. 0. S. 
Huntington in the Forum. 4 pages, i : 

No. 30. “The Case Plainiy Statea.” 
F. Ring before the Knights of Labor 
8 pages. ae 

No. 31. “Questions and Answers.” Questions by 
Rev. Howard Henderson of the Sixty-first street M. E 
ehuree of New York; with unswers: by Henry George. 
=~ paces, 

No. 32. “Objections to the Land Tax.” 
G. Shearman.) 4 pages. 

No..33. “Socialism—Its Truth-and Its Error.” 
George. 4d pages. : 

Ne. 31,. “Horse Sense.” W.C. Woods.. 2 pages. 

No. 35.. The Syracuse Piatform. 2 pages. 

No. 36. “Citycus and Rusticus.” Tudor S. Jenks. 4 
pages. | 
~ No. 3. 


By A. J. Steers. 


Farmer.” By Henry 


Dr. 3cGlynn’s 


By. Rev. 8S. H 


A speech by H. 
at Houston, Texas, 


By Thomas 


Henry 


“Taxing Land Values.” Henry George... 8 pp. 
No, 38. “God Wills It." Henry George. 4 pages. 

No. 59. “What We Want.” Everett Glackin, prest- 
dent Typographical Cnion No. 6 2 pages. 

No. 40. “Protection or Free Trade.” Heary George. 
Price, 3 cents. : 

No. 41. The Syracuse Platform. (German.) 2 pages. 

Wo. 42%, °First Principles.” (German.) Henry George 
4 pages. 

No. 43. “Socialism—Its: Truth and Its 
man.) Henry George. 4 pages. ee 

30. 44. ‘How Jobn’s Father Saw the Light.” W.C. 
Woods, M.D. 2. pages. 

45. Piatform of the United Labor Party... 2 pages. 

No. 46... Taxing Land Values.” (German.).; Henry 
George... pages. : 

No. 47. “Its the Law of 
H. Spencer. 4 pases. ° 
No, 48. “The Case. Plainly Stated.”. (German). H.-F. 
Ring es pages. : ; 

No. 49.) “The: Distribution of. Wealth. 
Shearman... 16.pages. ; ; 

No. 50. “Progress and Poverty.” (German.) Henry 
Georges : eee : 

No. 31 “Ten Thoughts for Christian Thinkers.” . Rev. 
John W.oKramer. 4 pages... gee BS 

No. 52. The Case Plainly Stated.” 
Ring. S pages. 

No. 53.. “Sauors' Snug. Harbor.” German.) Wm. T. 
Croasdale, 32 pages. c ; on 

Prices, free by mail. 2-page tracts—) copies, 10 cents: 
IM copies, 15 cenis: 1,00 copies, $1: 5.00). copies, $4.5. 

Fout-page tracts—23 copies, 10° cents: 100 copies, 35 
cents;. 1,0 copies, $2, 5,000 copias, $8.5u. ; 

Six-page tracts—-3 copies, 15 cents; 1 copies, 37 cents; 
1,4 copies, $2: 5,08) copies, £12.75. : 

Eight-page tracts—25 copies, 2) cents; 100 copies 50 
cents; 1,000 copies, 84; 5,09) copies, $17, : 

IWeile-page [ravte— 2 copies, 3s vents; 100: copies, 75 
ceots; LU copies, 85; 5,00 copies, $22.80, 

Sixtecn-page tracts~—25 copres, 40 cents; 
1,000 copies, §6; 5.406 copies, 8H. 

Other numbers in preparation. 


Address HENRY GEORGE, 
2 Ann st., New York City. 
re - " 
ENRY GEORGE'S SOLUTION 
OF THE LABOR PROBLEM, 
WHY I PREACHED ON IT. 


by 


Error. (Ger- 


Christ.” (German.) Rev.'S. 


T homas G. 


(Swedish). H. F. 


1 copies, $1; 


HUGH 0. PENTECOST, 


Minister to the Belleville avenue Cougrega: tions: 
. Chureh in Newark; No... e easy 


A sixteen-page pamphiet. Price 5 cents. 


By Henry George. 4 


By Lewis. 


| RUTOCOPY:! 


| 
| 


UNITED LABOR PARTY. 


PN gd 


UNITED LABOR PARTY. 


Appointments for Spenkers In New York. 
Siate. 


Dr. Edward McGlynn will speak as: follows. 


Oct. 29, Long Island City and Grand Army 
_ hall, Brooklyn. 


Henry George will speak: Ppa 

Oct. 30, Academy of Oct. $1, Gloversvill 
Music, B’klyn : 

Rev. W. E. Linco!n of Painesville, O., and 
Hon. Samuel W. Williams of Vincennes, Ind. 
will speak: eee 
Oct. 29, Geneva. - 
Oct. 31, Ithaca. 


Nov. 1, Auburn: 
Nov. 2, Oswego — 


Nov. 3, Ogdensburg 


Victor A. Wilder of Brook 
Oct. 29, Little Falls 


Judge James G. Maguire of San Francisco 
will speak: ns 7 
Oct. 29, Binghamton 
Oct. 31, Rochester 
Nov. 1, Corning - 
‘Nov. 2, Penn Yan - 


Nov. 3, Seneca Falls ee 
__ Nov. 4, Batavia — 
Nov.. 5, Medina. eo ae 


Rey. Hugh 0. Pentecost will speak: 


Oct. 31, Yonkers Nov. 2, Stapleton : 


Dr. Alfred S. Houghton of Cincinnati w 
speak: ae om 
Oct. 29, Sing Siug 
Oct. 31, Yonkers 
Nov. 1, Utica 
Nov. 2, Syracuse : 2 

Mr. James P. Kobler of Brooklyr 


speak: 


Nov. 3, Ro chester = 
Nov..4, Lockport. ae 
Nov. 5, Buffalo 


Nov. 2, Stapleton 


| 
| 


| 


Mr. Robert.Crowe bf N ew York wil 
Oct. 29, Little Falls _ Nov. 3, Rochester 
Nov: 1, Utica Nov. 4, Lockpor 
Nov. 2, Syracuse. Nov. 5, Buffalo - 


Rev. W. D. P. Bliss will speak: 
Nov. 4, Amsterdam 


_ Mr. Leo Miller of Chicago will spe 
Nov. 2, Newburg —_—— Nov. 5, Nyacel a 
@ GavserT Bares, | 
Secretary State Committee: United Lag 
- Party, Room 28, Cooper Union,-New York. — 


.AND AND. LABOR—The Central Committee, 
has been organized’ forthe purpose of, carrying 
into national. polities, by means: of circulars, correse, 
pondence, lectures, ete., the principles of the United, 
Labor Party of New York, as. set forth in the platform: 
adopted at Syracuse, Aug. 19, 1887. 
Members of trade and Jabor organizations, and al ~ 
eltizens in faver of independent political action who. 
are desirous of taking part in the formation. of lang 


and labor clubs are requested toaddress 
7 “0 TOHN WMACKIN, 0 et 
_ Chairman Central Committee, 


Citizens of the following. 
the principles of the United Labo 
lend active aid in the great. movem 
for the emancipation of labor, are re 
“nicate With the State Organizers 


f their respective 
stat : i . 


tates, as follows: a ae es 
_ California—Judge James G. Maguire, San Francisco, 
Connecticut—Robert Pyne, 234 Asylum st., Hartford, 
‘Indiana—Warren Worth Bailey, Vincennes, 
. Kentucky~—Henry, George Club, 28, Vine st. Cincim . 
mathe 000 6 0 Ee ed fe 
Louisiana—John J. Sullivan,’ 106. Fulton, street; New, 
Orieuns. Pen : fog he OE OED eld 
Massachusetts (Berkshire county}—F. Harvey Lincoln, 
box 115, Zylonite. Pes ounce aad nen 
Mussacousetts (Boston and: vicinity}—Daniel H. Biggs, 
61 Clarendon street, Boston, : 3 oh 
" Maryland—T. H. Garside, ist West Lexington, street, 
Baltimore.-: : 
Minnesota—Central Committee, United. Labor. Party, 
42. Third st. south, Minneapolis. : 
New York—Joan. ScMackin, 23 Cooper: Union, New 
York chty. . 
Ohio—Heury George Club, 33 Vinest.,. Cincinnati. 
South Carohina—Benjamin Adams, Charleston, 
West Tennessee, Eastern Arkansas and Northern 
Mississippi— Land and Labor Club No.2 Rooms, 9.and 
10, Corton Exchange, Memphis, Tenn. Sn eapara 


LLEGIENY COUNTY COMMONERS.— 
NOTICE.—The revular meeting of the “common: 
“ere” wiil be held on Friday evening, Nov. sth, 1897, at- 736; 
o'vloek sharp. The place of mecting: is: our all above 
the bank on the corner of Fourth: and, Wood streets. 
Free discussion on land and taxation." | 
W. J. NESBIT, Seeretary,.. 
12 Market street, allesheny, Pa, 


LUtNOS.—Readers. of. the. "Standara’. in the: 
stute of Ilinois, aad ailothers interested inthe greas:: 
principles it advocates, are: requested, to send) names: 
and addresses. to W. H. Van Ornum, president. of land: 
and fabor club No. 1, Room. 65, 10) Madison street. 
Chicago, With a view to effecting some pliun of organi 
zation for the state. Persons, in Chicago not already. 
members of kind and labor ciuhs, as Well as secretaries: 
of such orguuizations, are’ especialy requested ‘to 
Wile, 
LL READERS OF THE STANDARD IN 
favor of a united hubor purty inthe: First assem- 
ty district, cumposing the First, Second, Third, Fourth * 
and Fifteenth wards, also the counties. ant towns in- 
eluded in the distr: - wit! please send. tueir names. 
and addresses tu the undersigned, for the purpose of 
organizing tne distrivt thoroughly. JOS. H. KOSHIRT, 
President First assembly district, united labor party, 
22 Third avenue, Albapy, N. ¥. 


HYORD ASSENIBLY DISTRICT. WEETS 
je) every Mondur evening. German speaking mem 
rm every Tuesday evening at: Vincent: halk 189f 

Third avenue, corner 105th street. Open every evening 

for enrollment of members. Thursday and Saturday: 

evenings (ree debates of the Progress und Poverty club 


TOTERS OF MARYLAND WHO ARE 
fF d-sirous to aid in prupagating the principles of 
the united liabor partys, as set forth: in the New Yorke 
platform, adopted at Syracuse, Aug. 19 are requested 
to.send their names and addresses to 
JOHN SALMON, 
415 N. Eutaw st., Baltimore, Wd. 


-@anned Goods 


WITH THIS STAMP LS” 
THE GOTTONM OF 
CANS ARE 


ANO ARE MADE BY. 


Trade-Bark.—Hegistered. GORCANTZED LABOR. 


2 


EXCELLENT Biscs Curis ef anything written oe 

drawn with any Pen (or Type Writers by the Pateng. 
came Only equalled. - 

ty) ; by Lithography: 


AlTocupy:sT Co., 165 Wiliam St, New York. — 


WELLING LIKE ROT CAKES !—t. b.. 
i. CAMPAIGN. BUTTON. 
Adopted by the party. Over Gitar 
Poverty Fair. Sells at sight. Sem 4 
F.C. KOH ART, 9 Jonn ot., Nete York. 
every where, : 


ents forsample..” 
Agents. wanted’: 


[Phe DEmockar. ee 
A RADICAL REVIEW MONTHLY. 


The Democrat advocates land Resumption and those 
“eforms which are necessary to mace the Enclish: peos. 
plea free pocele {t asks “compensation” nat for these 
who have Denefited by unjust legislation, but for those, 
who have suffered thereby. ean, 

For one dollar the Deivucrat is supplied for 1S months. 
to any address in the United Staves or Chnada, see 

Address 5 New Bridge street, London, B.C: 


fh A KEFUXMER. 


e frst paper publisheu in -kmerica. tlevoted to the ; 
advocacy of the principles of “Progress and Poverty!” 9-0 0° 


Subscription, one year, with A.copy of “Progress and 
Poverty,” given free, 5) cents; with Progress and Powe _ 
erty” and “Social Prebiems," cents. 


Specimens. Freacs =” 


vid at the Anti. | 


‘THE GARMENT IS WORTH FULLY : 


HO are 


‘You are rig; no movement Can suc- | estate and amcunt of personal tax Orr OSITE BIVINGTON ST, oo 8 de BATTLE, 9 Sprace 


Land aad labor club, Holland, Mich, ‘Sent by mail ea receipt of price. Address as above, bat i : ae ne 


~~ PUBLISHER'S WOTES. 


There is a world of pathos in this letter. 
It comes to us without addressor signature: 


Oct. 24—Inclosed find contents of & 

i box,” commenced three weeks 

a little twelve-year-old girl, whose 

spirit has passed into a better world. ; 

‘Use itas you may deem best; and may it, 

- gmall as it is, aid in spreading the trath of 
the «f the new crusade, is the prayer 

of her ved father. 

‘Thus from beyond the grave a little hand is 
stretched out to aid in the struggle to save 
little children’s lives, and to gain for them an 
equal privilege of place at the Father's table. 
There are gifts whose value is to be measured 
vather by their spirit than by their amount. 
This is one of them. 


agob 


7 


Here is a letter from a minister of the New 
 @hurch in a western town: 
———, Wis.—I have received four copies of 
Tue SranparD from an unknown friend. 
am most sincerely grateful for the favor. I 
had before seen some notice of you and your 
plans in the papers, and had set you down as 
a@ scheming demagogue, actuated, like many 
other “labor reformers” I have met: with, by 
bate for all but the single class you were 
identified with My surprise was great to 
Jearn that really you appeared to believe in 
the fatherhood of God and brotherhood of 
gman, and that, if successful in your efforts, 
human socicty would rest upon those as 
fundamental principles. , 
_AsT have sought to understand the merits 
of your plan for settling the land question, 
gany difficulties, or apparent difficulties, pre- 
- gent themselves; and it wil! save time in my 
study of the subject to read your publica- 
tions. I will thank you, therefore, to_have 
mailed to my address ‘Preperty in Land” 
end “The Land Question.” Hoping that I 
gay find vou hve found the way to harmon- 
ize the antagonisms of BOCTEEY s I am, your 
well wisher, _— : 
The case of this clergyman is but one out of 


- bundreds that are constaatly illustrating the. 


good results of sowing the seed through the 
“yecruit subscriptions.” There are hundreds 
of thousands of men to-cay, all over the 
United States, who are in just the position 
which this clorzyman confesses he occupied 
gecarce a month ago. They have heard of the 
anti-poverty movement—who is there, indeed, 
who bas rot heard of it’—but they have taken 
their ideas about it from the caricature de- 
scriptions of the old party press. In fancy 
they see a sect of half crazed enthusiasts 
bowling for an impossible reform, and one 
which, even were it feasible, could not be car- 
 Fied out without the grossest injustice and, 
withal, utterly failing of its object. . Natur- 
ally enough, these men will not, of their own 
volition, take the trouble to examine into the 
gmatter. They have neither time nor inclina- 
tion. Living apart from the great centers of 
population, they see nothing of the great 


-. gneetings, they bear nothing of the brisk fire 


of agitation; and, judginaliy what they read 

in their papers, they took upon the whole 

affair asa passing delusion, which will culmi- 

mate and die away as so many other delusions 
have in times gone by. 

To a man in this frame of mind a haif dozen 
guoccessive copies of THE STANDARD are a posi- 
five revelauon. If he doesu’t persistently 
throw the paper into the waste basket. unop- 

-ened—such things are done, but mighty rarely: 
~if be looks into it at all, his attention is 
‘bound to be attracted. Reading a little, he is 
encouraged iu spite of himself to read more. 
‘He isastonished to see none of the ravines he 
- nas been taught to expect, but in place of 
them caim arguments, pointed illustrations, 
appeals to truth and justice. He sees com-. 
mended and upheld some principle which he 
himself believes in, he finds explained some 
social anomaly which has long puzzled him. 
_ He learns, to his astonishment, that the move- 
‘ment is something totaily different to his con- 
ception of it, and like our friend, the New 
eburch minister in Wisconsin, whose letter we 
_ quote, he makes up his miud to look into the 
matter himself. Such a mau is asure convert, 
@ convert well worth making; and it is the re- 
-eruit subscription that bas gained him. 

Pash these recruit subscriptions. See that 
your friends and acquaintances, your clergy- 
Map, your doctor, your lawyer, your store- 

-. Keeper have a chance to see for themselves 
just what the anti-poverty doctrine is—just 
.. wwhat it is the united labor party wants. Sow 
. the seed steadily, persistently, without inter- 
“Mpission; it will not be. long before the harvest. 
We send THe Staxparp on tie recruit sub- 
Scription plan for six successive weeks: 
To any two addresses for 50 cents. 
. To any five addresses for $1. 
“To any twelve addresses for $2. 
Bat we cannot, of course, renew subscriptions 
n these terms. 


Here is a letter from an earnest worker, 
with whose name readcrs of THE STANDARD 
are familiar: 

_ . Puarrsscrec, N. Y.—I have received the 
- ten copies of “Progress aud Poverty” I or- 

“dered a few days since, aud they have ail 
‘been taken by persons who are anxicus to 
yead the work; and Iam requested by mem- 
bers of our assembly and others to order 
twenty-five copies more. You will please 
Send tiem as soon as you can. 

i bave been out through the county some 
this week, and I must say that the prospect 
Jooks bright for the labour cause in the 

ces I visited, much more than [ expected 

‘o find. Everything has taken a boom 
for the Jaber cause since the meeting at 
‘vhich Henry George delivered his great 

gppeech. it creaicd a decided sensation and 
znade a great impression on the minds of all 
hhis hearers, which [am sure will be demon- 
strated on election day by their ballots. 
Tam more and more satisfied as election 
eer approaches that the silent and still vote 
i be a great factor for our cause, and the 
eld parties will be disappoiated in their esti- 
agate made before the election. 

Tuomas Fassett. 
Such letters as Mr. Fassett’s are an encour- 
iement to earnest Workers and a reproach 
to all whoare sitting idle, with folded hands, 
‘waiting for the good time which other people’s 
efforts shall bring about. But the workers 
are becoming more numerous day by day. 
Scarce a mail reaches us in which some one, 
hitherto idle, dves not announce that he has 
buckled on his armor and is going in for ac- 
tive campaigning. The truth is that no one 
who bas thoroughly grasped the principles 
We are contending for can remain idle very 
dong. The desire to be up and doing—to 
strike at least one blow for freedom—grows 
upon him irresistibly; and, sooner or later, the 
time comes when, in spite of every obstacle 
andevery discouragement, be must wark if 
be would preserve his peace of mind. 


How goes the recruiting fund—the fund 
‘Whose purpose is to send Tuz Srasparp and 
the tracts to those whose friends are anxious 
that they should see the light, but are them- 
selves unable to command the necessary 
money! Our space permits us todo no more 
this week than present. an account of the con- 
tributions, but the letters accompanying these 
show bow earnestly anxious are men who 
have already seen the light that others should 
Bee it aiso. 

. The subscriptions to the recruiting 
the week Srey a 
+ TIBUIS os sdseccccndcossscasceatabicuetasceccks 


P. Patier VEO PCS CTELODSSCETHE SECM FOREOOELECESSES 

3... ZION, .. ccccccccce SOCOC HS COCH OTR CECOSOAES ele 
AA POON soho ese cecoussasscctea ieee. a 
PCO eescscsicci leds ed 
22.F.................... ee ese 
Wa. Deckert and others 


PCCOTESSSESOCOCSECOCDOSCESE 


a. a) a: ee yy 
VESXISERSZEESE 


J. K. Tasco ce vccuccedcccesesscss obnesceseoesscaseseses 2 @ 


Be KB. SMith....ccccoccsccsccccccvsccccssccssceccsevce 4 0 


Total for the week.........cccccsesscsssccsccee G85 76 
Previously acknOwledged.....ccccsccscsesscce 1,966 88 


Total TO GALE. ..cccccocccccccesccvcserccevecces Ql, NZ 62 


AN ILLUSTRATION AND A PROMISE. — 


The Vast Untaxed Natural Oppertanities of 
Luzerne County—“‘QOnlvy Ged or Myself 
Can Start or Step These Mines’’—Active 
Pelitical Work Among the Farmers. 
WILkKESBARRE, Pa.—It makes me tired to 

hear men say that a tax upon land values will 

not raise sufficient revenue for public pur- 
poses, cr that it will oppress the farmer. 

I will cite two or three instances in this 
county that should prove to the most skepti- 
cal not only that the proposed tax would 
yield sufficient revenue, but that the farmers’ 


taxes would be greatly reduced. 

There isa tract of land containing about 
10,000 acres, lying between South Wilkesbarre 
and Nanticoke, owned by the Delaware and 
Hudson Goal Co. It contains a vein of coal 
undyualed in the world, being 80 feet deep. 
It will run 1,000 tons per foot of depth to the 
acre, or a total of 80,000 tons to the acre. It 
is worth in the ground not Jess than 25 cents 
a ton (coai leases are now being made at 50 
to 60 cents a ton), or $20,000 per acre. It is 
now assessed at $25 per acre, and the whole 
tract at a tax of one per cent yields only 
$2,500 per year of revenue. But under our 
system at the same rate of tax (one per cent), 
with a correct valuation, it would yield 
$2,000,000 per year, or one per cent on & 
valuation of 200,000,000. This vein has 
never been worked, and it is very easy to 
understand why. 

This same Delaware and Hudson coal com- 
pany aud the Lehigh valiey rauroad company 
own seventy per cent of the area of ‘one 
ward (the Second) in this city, and they only 
pay three and a half per cent of the taxes 
levied in the ward. They manage to have 
the land assessed by the acre as farming 
jand: but the poor workingman who starves 
himsclf and family in order that he may get 


-a home pays his tax upon an assessment per 


front foot. The result is, in one case that I 
know of personally, a man who by the great- 
est economy managed to save enough money 
to buy four perches of land in the Second 
ward, pays a taxon an assessment of $225, 
while lying alongside of his four perches are 
forty acres of land assessed at $200. 

In the Lehigh region, where the strike is 
now in progress, matters ure even worse. 
Eckley B. Coxe, the man who writes articles 
for magazines upon the beauties of arbitration, 
ete., has been asked by his men for an ad- 
vance of eight per cent upon their starvation 
wages. He refuses to arbitrate, and allows 
25,000 men to stand idle for an indefinite 
period, proudly proclaiming that “nobody 
but God or myself can start or stop those 
mines.” This E. B. Coxe has, among other 
large holdings, one piece of coal land con- 
taining forty-seven and a haif acres, for 
which he has refused $900,000, but which is as- 
sessed for taxation at just exactly 8700. This 
one piece of land under our system would pay 
as much tax as 900 farms in this county of the 
average size and value. When we carry this 
plan out we cau abolish all taxes upon the 
farmer’s improvements, which in this county 
will average at least twothirds of the total 
value of the farms, and without increasing 
the rate of taxation we can raise more reve- 
nue upon the three tracts of land above cited 
than we are raising now from the tax upon 
all the farming lands in the county. 

We are making the farmers understand the 
rreat benefits to be derived from the change 
in the tax system. And as they are asa class 
shrewd, sensible men, we expect a large sup- 
port from the rural districts for the ticket 
which we have put into the field. Our ticket 
isas follows: Treasurer, Rev. A. C. Smith; 
register, W. B. Estell; commissioners, P. 
Weiss, J. J. Meighau; auditors, J. J. Goode, 
J. Russ. : 

We have adopted the Syracuse platform, 
and are making such a gallant fight that bets 
are being offered by outsiders that we will 
elect at least some of our ticket. So you can 
say to the citizens of New York (ny native 
state): Charge right into the enemy’s center 
without fear, for the men of the old Keystone 
state are moving forward on the double quick 
to your support. Aud if you will onlv break 
the énemy’s center this year, we will be there 
in time to whip them in detail before they can 
reform. It is a desperate battle, but God 
and humanity being on our side, we shall 
win in spite of all that can be arrayed against 
us. . C. S& HopPkKIns, 
Chairman County Com. Land and Labor Par- 

ty, Luzerne Co., Pa. 


The Mevement Elsewhere. 

The Syracuse platform of the united labor 
party is now supported in many parts of the 
country by newly organized political bodies. 
The united labor party of Charleston, S. C., 
was organized on Friday, the 17th inst. 
Twelve delegates from each ward will meet 
ia convention on November 14 to nominate a 
municipal ticket. The platform of the united 
labor party of New Ycerk was adopted, and 
an address to the public prepared. 

The land and labor party of Luzerne 

county, Pa., held a convention at Wilkes- 
barre and put a county ticket iato the field two 
weeks ago. The Record of that city says that 
the convention “showed a spirit of earnest- 
ness and determination which evidenced be- 
yond a question that the delegates were sin- 
cere in their words and actions.” It thought 
the members were honestly devoted to the 
propagation of their principles. 
_ In Detroit the united labor party held its first 
regular public meeting a fortnight ago. Thos. 
M. Dolan, chairman, said that where land 
values were high wages were low. The united 
labor party propcesed to encourage industry 
by shifting a}] taxes on to land values. H. A. 
Robinson said the party was “bitterly and 
everlastingly” opposed to land monopoly, the 
foundation of all other monopolies. Ques- 
tions were asked and answered and tracts in 
large quantities were distributed. 

The united labor party of Chicago has de- 
cided upon a vigorous campaign this fall, and 
has made arrangements for a convention to 
be he!d to-day. The convention of the !abor 
party of Des Moines county, Iowa, was held 
op the Sth inst. The call was addressed to 
“working men, business men and all who are 
opposed to monopoly, zing rule and class 
legislation, who favor the repeal of all laws 
taxing citizenship, industry and enterprise, 
and who favor the collection of government 
revenues from those who appropriate natural 
elements and prevent the production and 
force up the prices of the necessaries of life.” 

In Rockland, Me., a meeting has been held, 
to which were invited those citizens who be- 
lieve that the value of land is created by the 
community, and therefore that land values all 
belong .to the community; that all values 
created by labor of any kind belong to labor, 
and therefore should not be taken by the com- 
munity; and hence, that all taxes shall be 


abolished save only a single tax on land 
values. 


The McGivas Fand. 
_ The publisher of Tas StranparpD acknowl- 
edges the receipt of $3 for the McGlynn fund 
—$1 from’ammer, ‘ammer, ‘ammer, and $2 


A REVIEW OF THE LOCAL SITUATION. 


The Nominees for the Senate, the Civil 
Courts and the Assembly—The Campaign 
te Close With Hot Work for the Labor 
P. arty. : 

In New York city the united labor party 
senatorial nominating conventions took place 
on Friday night of last week, and candidates 
for civil justices were nominated on Monday 
night of the present week, for the assembly 
on Wednesday and for the board of alder- 
men on Thursday. a 

Inthe Sixth senatorial district convention 
the candidates were Dr. J. Coughlin of the 
Fourth assembly district, George Gage of 
the Twelfth, Hugh Greenan of the Fourth 
and Jacob Rawitzer of the Sixth. Jacob 
Rawitzer received the nomination. : 

In the Seventh Everctt Glackin of the 
Tenth assembly district was put on the ticket, 
his only opponent for nomination being James 
E. Quinn of the Tenth. 

In the Eighth the candidates were Abra- 
haw Meade, Bernard M. Abell and Lawrence 
Donovan, the first named receiving the nomi- 
bation. ; 

In the Ninth Thomas Ford and Daniel De- 
Leon of the Twenty-second, W. J. Boyhan of 
the Eighteenth aud William P. Meehan of 


the Sixteenth were the candidates. Thomas 


Ford was the successful one. 


In the Tenth A. J. Steers was the unanimous 
. choice of the convention. 


In the Eleventh, the candidates were Wm. 


A. Hotchkiss of the Seventeenth, Wm. G. 


McLaughlin of the Nineteenth, Churles Brice 
of the Fifteenth, and.A. A. Molina. Charles 


Brice was nominated. 
In the Fifth, John T. Burke received 40 


votes, ex-Congressman Nicholas Muller 41, 


and two blank votes were cast. No further 
ballot was taken. The executive comuittee 
of the county committee ordered the calling 
of another convention. It was held on Tues- 
day evening, and Nicholas Muller was nomi- 
nated. John T. Burke retired in favor of 
Jeremiah Murphy. The latter’s vote was 38 
against Muller's 50. 

The results on Monday evening at the judi- 
cial district conventions were as follows: 

First-—Candidates for nomination, T. L. 
Murphy, ex-Judge Callahan and Frank Fitz- 
gerald. The last named was nominated. 

Second—Candidates, John Gallagher, J. 
Oliver Kane, Hiram Ketcham. John Galla- 
gher was successful. 

Third—Ex-Judge J. D. Billings was nomi- 
nated, Thomus H. Smith being his opponent. 

Fifth—Herman 8. Loew was the unanimous 
choice. 

Sixth—Augustus A. Levey was nominated, 
defeating Wm. J. Boyhan. 

Seventh—Max Bayersdorfer was nominated 
without opposition. 

Eighth—Thomas J. Purdy was nominated. 

Ninth—Howard L. Morse was nominated 
without opposition. 

Eleventh—James A. O’Gorman was nomi- 
nated. 

Fourth—A resoiution deeming it “unwise and 
unjust to make a nomination in opposition tu 
the wishes of citizens independent of all 


political organizations” (referring to Justice 


Alfred Steckler) was declared carried by tbe 
chair. The delegates from the Tenth assembly 
district remained in the hall after the chair- 
man had cdjourned the convention. August 
H. Wagener was then put in nomination. The 
county executive has been called upon to de- 


cide whether another convention shall be | 


called. 

On Wednesday evening nominations were 
made for the assembly as follows: First as- 
sembly district, Thomas Moran; Second, John 
F. Crowley; Third, —— ; Fourth, Joho 
J. Beattie; Fifth, Francis P. Nichols; Sixth. 
Charles P. Blake; Seventh, Harding Weston, 
Eighth, John N. Bogert; Nioth, H. O. Cole; 
Tenth, Adolph Keep; Eleventh, Michael F. 
Keenan; Twelfth, George Gage: Thirteenth, 
James Lynch; Fourteenth, John J. Murphy; 
Fifteenth, Edward Conklin; Sixteenth, Danie! 
Cleary; Seventeenth, Juhu Kk. Sullivan 
Eighteenth, Andrew J. Carson; Nineteenth, 
W.G. McLaughlin; Twentieth, Louis Berliner; 
Twenty-first. John J. O'Brien; Twenty-second, 
W. J. O’Dair; Twenty-third, Jerome O'Neil; 
Twenty-fourth, Clarence S. Graves. 

The campaign committee® of the county 
general committee has its headquarters at 
No. 918 Broadway. The members are Jeronie 
O'Neil, W. B. Clarke, John J. McGrath, J. P. 
Archibald and Joseph Wilkinson. The work 
of the committee has been under full head- 
way during the past week. The names of 
about 150 speakers have been arranged 
alphabetically and assembly district com- 
mittees are thus enabled to make choice of 
those whom they wish to attend their meet- 
ings. Vast piles of tracts and other cam- 
paign documents are received and dis- 
tributed. Visitors are coming and going all 
day long, some seeking informati.n or drop- 
ping in to chat over the events of the cam- 
paign, but most of them workers arranging 
for meetings and other ‘matters of business. 
The character of the information brought to 
the headquarters from all parts of the city is 
uniformly encouraging. The purty is wide 
awake in every election district. 

The nominatiag conventions interfered to 
some extent with the holding of mass meet- 
ings during the past week, yet there were 
many large and_.enthusiastic gatherings, 
notably a meeting of Scandinavians at No. 


platform in the Swedish language. 

Beginning with Monday next mass meetings 
will be held in all the assembly districts every 
evening until Saturday, when the great parade 
of the campaign will take place. For this lat- 
ter event preparations are being made on a 
grand scale. 

It is impossible to give at present the 
schedule for all the meetings next week. 
Those which will be addressed by Henry 
George are as follows: Saturday, 29th inst , in 
the Eizvhteenth, Twentieth and Twenty-second 
assembly districts; Tuesday, in the Twenty- 
first, Twenty-second and Twenty-third; on 
the 2d, in the First, Second, Third, Fourth and 
Sixth districts: on the $d, in the Fifth, Seventh, 
Niuth and Eleventh, and on the 4th in the 
Eighth, Tenth, Twelfth, Fourteenth and Six- 
teenth. 

Dr. McGlynn wil! be heard as follows: Oct. 
81, in the First, Second, Third, Fourth and 
Sixth assembly districts; Nov. 1, in the Eighth, 
Tenth, Twelfth, Fourteenth and Sixteenth dis- 
tricts; on the 2d, in the Twenty-third and 
Twenty-fourth; on the 3d, in the Twenty-first 
and Twenty-second, and on the 4th in the 
Fifth, Seventh, Ninth and Eleventh. 

Louis F. Post has following dates: Oct. 31, 
in the Fifth, Seventh, Ninth and Eleventh as- 
sembly districts; Nov. 1, Twenty-third and 
Twenty-fourth; Nov. 2, Tweuty-first and 
Twenty-second; Nov. 3, Eighth, Tenth, 
Twelfth, Fourteenth and Sixteenth; Nov. 4, 
First, Second, Third, Fourth and Sixth. 

William J. Gorsuch’s dates are: Oct. 31, 
Twenty-first, Twenty-second and Twenty- 
third assembly districts; Nov. 1, Twenty-third 
and Twenty-fourth, Nov. 2, First, Second, 
Third, Fourth and Sixth; Nov. 3, Fifth, Sev- 
enth, Ninth and Eleventh; Nov. 4, Exghbth, 
Tenth, Twelfth, Fourteenth and Sixteenth dis- 
tricts. : 

Preaching Anti-Poverty Dectrine 
sen. 


The thirteenth meeting of the Anti-poverty 


in Pater- 


society of Paterson, N. J., was held on Sun- 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29, 


day last. Rev. B. D. Palmer of the New 
church was the principal speaker. He pre- 
faced his address by reading the Lord’s 
prayer, and then explained how the practical 


application of the teachings in that prayer to | 


every-day affairs would bring the kingdom of 
God on earth, He said that without excep- 
tion those to whom he had talked believed in 
the anti-poverty doctrine without being aware 
of it. The audience was very enthusiastic, 
and frequently interrupted Mr. Palmer's dis 
course with loud applause. : 

Dr. B. M. Lawrence also made a few r 
marks befitting the occasion. 


CURE ":.DEAF 


THE 


Pecx’s PatTeNt InrpROvVED_ CusHIONED Ear Drums 


estore the Hearing, and perform th 
Fours heer dram. favisitle, -oomfortable and 
always inpomtioa, All conversation and even whispers 
heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book with testimoni- 
FREE. Address F. HASCOX, 853 Broadway, N. Yo 


Please mention paper. 


iWILL NOT CARRY ANY OTHER) 


HE WILL CARRY NO OTHER, BE- 
CAUSE HE FINDS THIS , 


$2.50 WATERBURY WATCH 


KEEPS PERFECT TIME. 


SOLD ONLY BY RETAIL WATCH DEALERS, 


ACTEECKER TY SOCIETY. 


REV. EDWARD McGLYNN, D. D., PRESIDENT. 


The twenty-seventh public meeting of the society. will’ : 


be held at the 


‘ACADEMY OF MUSIC — 


SUNDAY: EVENING, OCTOBER 30. d 
eran Addresses by 
REV. DR. M’GLYNN 
ee “and : 
sUDGE MAGUIR 


Singing by 
ORDIA CHORUS 
‘Under the direction of by 
1ISS AGATHA MUNIER. 


Admission--Orchestra circle and family circle free, | 
- Seats in orchestra chairs and circle boxes, % cents 
each: In. proscenium boxes, 50 cents. ' 

Box oflice open at 6:30 p.m. on Sunday. 

Tickets on sale from Thursday to members, or to 
persons Introduced by members, at the Anti-Poverty 
Society office, 30 Cooper Union. ; Zo 


TOTICE.—VOTEKS OF THE STATE OF 
A New York who desire to give their suffrages to 
the candidates of the united labor party can procure 
ballots on application to 

Charies Keffer, 157 Broad street, Stapleton, 8. I., for 
Richmond county. 

4. G. Sutherland, 51 Herriott. street, Yonkers, for 
Westchester county. 

J. J. Mullen, 197 South: street, 
and Sullivan counties. isonet tbat 

Robert Halliday, Nyack, for Rockland county. 

William Sweeny, Poughkeepsie, for. Putnam and 
Dutchess counties. eos . 

F. E. Wilcox, 95 Warren street, Hudson, for Columbia 
county. on “ 


Newburg, for Orange 


| OVERCOATS, SAT 
| PANTS TO ORDER FROM : 
‘SUITS 6b be 66 


188 


KMAN'S 


Be Cea SOD ened erewveserecenasestwen 


CLOTH = SKILLED UNION LABOR. 


IN. OR SILK-LINED, 


PRINCE ALBERT COAT AND 


ORIGINAL PEDIGREE 
HE SIGNIS MEANS “UNITED TO”) 
- LAND (THE COMMON ORIGIN) 


Deere cares eeesvreseoneen 


"GRASS = SHEEP 


* 
PYVITE TIC eee re Te ey 
: : . 


WOOL = LAB&! 


TO ORDER 


VEST TO ORDER st 


FIT AND WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. | 


| SHACKMAN’S, 
ae ae FORMERLY CO-OPERATIVE TAILORS, 


152 AND 154 BOWERY, 


ONE DOOK ABOVE BROOME STREET, 


A NEW TREATMENT OF THE 
GREAT QUESTION - 
«OF THE DAY! 


PROGRESS AND ROBBERY! 


‘Ananswer to HENRY GEORGE from the polit 


of view of 


THE WORKING MAN, 


volumes In ONE. se.secceseeesseeeseee BVO, Cloth, $1.25 


Progress and Robbery in separate volume, 
rea ea  Syo, Paper, 3 cts. Cloth, 50.cta, 


~ book for politicians, clergymen, teachers, students, 
‘members of trade, professional and business: men’s - 


‘organizations, and all’ citizens. interested in under- 
‘standing the industrial and political revoluti in. 


_ progress. ue 


‘CRITICAL NOTICES, 


“; have examined the work, ‘Trade Or, 


Politics,’ with great interest. The view. 


Herman Shader, Kingston, for Ulster, Greene and. : 


Delaware counties. bo ae PEE TOE 
Timotby McDonald, Hoosick Falls, for Washingto 
county. . ue ae ares Ms : ae 
A. J. Nugent, 22 Watkyns’s block, Troy, for Rensselae 
county. ee Oy reas 
C. H. Barretty 816 
county. se i dee tne ; ds ae yay rat pe eaenee 
Patrick H. Cummins, | Amsterdam, for Saratoga, 
Schenectady, Montgomery, Fulton and Hamilton coun- 


Broadway, Albany, for Albany 


ties. ae ee ee 
J. H. Quinlan, Glens Falls, for Warren and Essex 
counties.) ys ee ne : 

Thomas Fassett, Plattsburg, for Clinton county. 

James E. Murphy, Malone, for Franklin county... _ 

H. M. Davidson, 12 Main street, Ogdensburg, for St. 
Lawrence county. : ood 

J. W. Jones, 5 Cadwell street, Watertown, for Jeffer- 
son county. a 

Daniel M. Buckley, 20 First: street, Utica, for Oneida 
and Lewis counties. 

George E. Bedell, Herkimer, for Schoharie, Otsego 
and Herkimer. counties. 

William H. Joyce, 43 North Geddes street, Syracuse, 
for Onondaga and Cortland counties. 

J.H. Blakeney, Binghamton, for Madison, Chenango, 
Broome aud Tioga counties. : 

James Boban, 36 Frazy street, Auburn, for Oswego, 
Cayuga and Wayne counties, : 

C. C. Platt, Ithaca, for Tompkins, Chemung, Schuyler 
and Seneca, counties. : 

Dwight M: DeSilva, Corning, for Ontario, Steuben 
and Yates counties. | : 

Peter McKittrick, 108 Court street, Rochester, for 
Monroe county. | 

A. J. Rose; Batavia, for Livingston, Genesee, Or- 
leans and Wyoming counties. : 

J. A. Ronayne, 183 Main street, Buffalo, for. the First, 
Second and Third assembly districts of Erie county... 


Fifth assembly districts of Erle county, and for Niagara 


county. 
E. D. Northrup, Ellicottville, for Chautauqua, Catta- 
raugus and Allegany counties. 


Cakes. . LP. Campaign 
sutton. Adopted by the party. 
Over 20,000 sold at the Anti-Poverty 
Fair. Sellsat sight. Send 5 cents 


for sample. 
F.C. KOHART, 
9 John street, New York. 
Agents wanted every where. 


Stcakes: LIKE HOT 


NITED LABOR PARTY — GRAND 

mass meeting will be held ai Elm Park Pavilion, 

921 street and Ninth avenue, Sunday, at 2 o’clock. 

Speakers: Henry George, William McCabe, J. J. Beaiin, 

Frederick C. Leubuscher, W. J. Garsuch of Philadel- 

phia. Jchn Newton, and File Makers’ Quintette will 
sing the songs of the United Labor party. 


PRiNTING. 
Cores® CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING 


COMPANY - (L4.) 
«7 and 49 Center st., N. ¥. 


BOOK, JOB AND NEWSP4PER PRINTING 


Lawrence J. McParlin, Lockport, for the Fourth and 


are sound, and I believe that a more exten 


tend to clear up the confusion which prevails in some. 


quarters as to the fundamental conditions of social 


order and right to property.”—Abram S. Hewit 


— eae | 


“T have read with great: pleasure and profit: the ref 
de Organizitions.”. 
Progress and Robbery appears to mé: happily ‘adapted. 


cently published volume entitled ‘Trade Orga 


to the times, and I should be greatly. pleased 
separately published and widely circwlated.”— 
Barnard, D.D., LL.D., Pres. Columbi 


~NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


aie! 


GERMAN TRACTS. 
IN THE LAND AND LABOR LIBRARY. 


NOW READY. oy 
The Syracuse Platform. -7 pages... 
“First: Principles.” Henry George, 
“Socialism—Its Truth and tts: Ere 
-4pages. OE ea 

“Taxing Land :Values.”.: He 
rages. ; as 


No. 47... “It is the Law of Christ’) R 
of Henry, TL 4.pages. 
Prices, free by mal: 2-page tracts—0 copies, 10 cents 
100 copies, 15 cents; 1,000 cuptes,; $1;°5,000 copies, $4.35. 
Four-page  tracts—25. copies,” 10 crents;.10U8 © 
cents; 1,900 coptes, $2, 5,000 copies, $5. 
Eight-page tracts—%5. copies,. %) cen 
cents; 1,000 copies, $4; 5,000 copies, @lie 
Other numbers in prepiration.. Address 
a “HENRY GEORGE, | 
: 3 Ant-street, New Yor 


ISSUED 


“No. 41. 
No. 42, 
“No. 43. 
George. 
No. 46, 


«6 PROGRESS AND POYER’ 
IN GERMAN. 
The German Edition of “Progress and: Poverty”. 
now in press and will be ready.Qct. 19 
Price, in paper. covers, 35 cents. 
HENRY GEORGE, 
25 Ann stre 


Address 


ae SINGLE TAX. 


Any parties in New York or elsewhere wishing to issue | 


“SINGLE TAX”? LITERATURE 


correspond with us. Land and. k:bor clubs; publishers 
of local papers. who wish to aid. the movement, a 
would-be publishers are especially invited ‘to. address 
: UNION PRINTING CO, 
15 Vandewater st., New York. : 
AMPAIGN MEDALLIONS OF HENRY 
George and Dr. MuGlynn. “Silver plated orelectro; 
bronze 2t 75c. per dozen. -Also, large. He 
electro bronze medallions at. $1.5) eachin 3 
Agents wanted. gels Eas 
J.G. SCHUCK, 


$87 Third ave., bet. 2th and 2th sts., 


transiently or permanently, in newspaper form, should |" 


UST OUT. : Os an 
- AN ACCOUNT OF THE GEORGE-HEWIIT 


: : AIGN I : 
By Lous F. Post and Fred. C, Leubuscher.” 
1 vol., paper covers.” Price, 20 cents. - 
Address . HENRY GEORGE & CO.,: 
; 25 Ann street, New. York, 


R. NcGLYNN, HENRY GEORGE, POW- 
BRLY: 3 cabinet . photas, We.;. $2.75 per. 100, 
eGILL, 34 Henry st., New York. Meroe : 


FpuE PHONOGKAPHIC MAGAZINE. 


JEROME B. HOWARD, Eiitor. 

A&Mpage monthly. The authentic exponent of the 
Renn Pitman System of Phonography.. SLs) per 
annum. Specimen copy free. The Peonogruphic:In- 
stitute, Cincinnati, O. : : 


EXTRA EDITION OF “SOCIAL ‘SCIENCE.” 


Nov. 2 “Social Science” will publish the EIGHT FULL 
PAGE PORTRAITS OF THE CONDEMNED MEN OF 
CHICAGO, with their actobiographies, and: an impar- 
tdal address to the pubiic. : 

Price 10 cents, one cent of which goes as roy lty to 
the defense fund. . : é a oe 

For sale py ull newsdealers. rae Ut ae 

Publishers “SOCIAL SCIENCE,” $ E. lith st: 
York: city, ne eee 
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Cesk 


FPOULLAND 


“near Prince street. 


SHACKM 


THOUSANDS OF THE BEST _ 
GOLD | 
WATCH 


EVES MADE A335 SELLING IN CTS 


CO-OPERATIVE CLUBS, 


This is the Best. Cheapest, 
Most Convenient, 
And only co-operative System of eciling watches, 
The watches are American Lever Sten. Winders 
coutuining every essential to accuracy and durah 
ity, and have,in addition, numerous patented: j 
provements found in no other watch. They are ab-. 
solntely the only Dust and Dampproefs Move- 
ments made in the World, ard are jeweled through- 
outwith GENUINE RUBIES. The Patent 
Stem Wixd and Set is the sirongest and simples 
‘made. They are fully equal for appear- 
ance, accuracy, durability and service 
to any $75 Wateh. 2 
Our Co-operative Club System brings them with 
the reach of every one. ne 
Wo want on active, responsibie rep 
resentative in EWERY CITY an 
TOWN. : 
Heavy profits enaranteed on limited investmen 
Write for full particulars, i; 


the Keystone Waich Club Co 


P.0, Box 928, Philadelphia, Pa. 
_ REFERENCES :—Keystone 
———»y National Dank, or any Com: 
waist/g mercial Agency. = 
3, AGENCIES: 
Now York, N.Y. | Earrisharg: 3 
Chicaga, 112. Denvar, Col 
Fittskuzgh, Pa. Baltimore, M4, 
Fihaitieas: Pa, Wikasagios 
Tadeignisa, Pa. Wilciagton, D 
Detreit Mich OEBte., ete. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the §! 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Chesanest. 


druggists or sent by mail. 
Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 
B. SCHAIDNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


2280 Third avenue, cor, 12th si 


NDiso 
COFFEE AND DENING RO! 
143 Fourth avenue,: 
Bet. 15th ‘and Asth sts. 


oJ tor, Es BUGAN,. PRING 
for James Means’ $3 and \3t 


( yew HCWES WADE BEAUTIES 
by adorning them with ‘the ‘FACES OF THO 
LOVE. REAL LOVERS of the HOME delight i 
ing upon the portraits of its memb 


‘DEAD. 


"10 East Fourteenth street, » 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


opr. 
VDE. 


is 4 at ‘ate. 
OR WAL 


Tere) 
To & 


adh os ate mf a 
Grreatest ow's YOUr TIM 

to seteorders for onr csiebrate 
Yees and) Bakin 


THE GHEA’ 


AM 
P.O. Bax 239. : 


cv 


ei | 


S 2h 


